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n or  zero 

being  mean  sea  level.  The  contour 
20  feet  above  sea  level  is  the  line  that 
\e  seacoast  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  or  the 
20  feet  Such  a line  runs  back  up 
and  forward  around  the  points  of  hills 
On  a gentle  slope  this  contour  line  is 
le  present  coast  line,  while  on  a steep 
(ear  it.  Thus  a succession  of  these  con- 
ir  apart  on  the  map  indicates  a gentle 
lose  together,  a steep  slope;  and  if  the 
In  together  in  one  line,  as  if  each  were 
Inder  the  one  above  it,  they  indicate  a 
Way  parts  of  the  country  are  depressions 
|vith  no  outlets.  The  contours  of  course 
lese,  just  as  they  surround  hills.  Those 
iws  known  as  sinks  are  usually  indicated 
Is,  or  short  dashes,  on  the  inside  of  the 
|e  contour  interval,  or  the  vertical  dis- 
between  one  contour  and  the  next,  is 
bottom  of  each  map.  This  interval 
|>rding  to  the  character  of  the  area 
a flat  country  it  may  be  as  small  as  10 
[ountainous  region  it  may  be  200  feet, 
hours,  usually  every  fifth  one,  are 
by  figures  stating  elevation  above  sea 
heights  of  many  definite  points,  such 
lers,  railroad  crossings,  railroad  stations, 
iter  surfaces,  triangulation  stations,  and 
|s,  are  also  given.  The  figures  in  each 
iced  close  to  the  point  to  which  they 
express  the  elevation  to  the  nearest  foot 
exact  elevations  of  bench  marks  and 


lines,  ana  railroads  by  full  black  lines  with  cross 
lines.  Other  cultural  features  are  represented  by 
conventions  which  are  easily  understood. 

The  sheets  composing  the  topographic-  atlas  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  a principal  town-  or  of 
some  prominent  natural  feature  within  the  district, 
and  the  names  of  adjoining  published  sheets  are 
printed  on  the  margins.  The  sheets  are  sold  at 
five  cents  each  when  fewer  than  100  copies  are  pur- 
chased, but  when  they  are  ordered  in  lots  of  100 
or  more  copies,  whether  of  the  same  sheet  or  of 
different  sheets,  the  price  is  three  cents  each. 

The  topographic  map  is  the  base  on  which  the 
facts  of  geology  and  the  mineral  resources  of  a 
quadrangle  are  represented.  The  topographic  and 
geologic  maps  of  a quadrangle  are  finally  bound 
together,  accompanied  by  a description  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  form  a folio  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the 
United  States.  The  folios  are  sold  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  except  such  as  are  unusually  compre- 
hensive, which  are  priced  accordingly. 

Applications  for  the  separate  topographic  maps 
or  for  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  cash  or  by  post-office  money 
order  (not  postage  stamps),  and  should  be  addressed 
to — 

THE  DIRECTOR, 

United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July,  1905. 
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The  original  school-house  in  Sharon  is  said  to  '^a^e  stood 
on  the  spot  "between  the  house  formerly  occupied  hy  Dr.  Tirrell 
and  later  by  Dr.  Paeon,  now  owned  hy  Mr.  Silas  Poole,  and  the 
house  built  by  Mr.  Josiah  Johnson,  commonly  known  as  the"Choate 
house",  on  the  westerly  side  of  North  Main  street. 

Put  the  "old  school-house",  the  oldest  known  to  any 
persons  now  living,  was  situated  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Congregational  Church  lot  at  the  end  of  the  present  row 
of  horse- sheds.  This  building  was  the  principal  school-house 
of  the  town  until  the  new  one  was  built  on  the  corner  of  School 
Street.  How  important  it  was,  may  be  understood  from  a state- 
ment in  an  obituary  to  Mr.  Samuel  Swan,  a teacher  in  1824  and  5, 
that  "at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  taught  a school 
of  eighty- three  pupils". 

The  removal  of  the  old  school-house  and  the  building 
of  the  new  one,  naturally  caused  a line  of  demarkation  between 
the  old  scholars  and  the  younger  ones.  Those  who  had  attended 
school  in  the  old  building  very  properly  considered  themselves 
the  original  graduates  of  the  Sharon  Public  School ; and  entitled 
to  a certain  recognition  from  the  younger  ones,  as  members  of 
an  upper  class.  Moreover,  Stoughtonham  Institute,  a private 
school^ organized  by  Hr.  Sanford  Y'aters  Billings  for  the  study 
of  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  was  begun  in  1861,  and  a- 
mong  its  graduates  a*~d  pupils  there  had  arisen  considerable 
enthusiasm^ and  several  anniversary  celebrations  had  been  held, 
so  that  by  1871,  the  pupils  of  the  old  public  school  caught 
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something  of  the  contagion,  and  developed  an  impulse  to  draw 
more  closely  together  and  form  a little  clan  of  their  own. 

By  this  time  also,  the  thinning  out  of  the  ranks  by 
Old  rather  Time,  t^e  Reaper,  and  the  consciousness  of  increas- 
ing years,  brought  about  a congenial  feeling  of  nearness  among 
the  survivors,  which  prompted  the  desire  to  get  together  once 
more  and  renew  the  association  of  school  days.  This  pleasant 
feeling  and  the  desire  for  fellowship  culminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  manner. 

'"onetime  previous  to  1871,  ITrs.  Amanda  Hixson  Clapp 
and  Hrs.  Hannah  Lothrop  Leonard,  both  residents  of  Jamaica  Plain  , 
were  talcing  over  old  times  at  Charon,  which  was  the  home  of 
their  youth,  and  of  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for  the  old  school- 
mates to  come  together  again  and  enjoy  a reunion.  Jt  was  for- 
tunate, perhaps,  that  Flmira  S.  Wlnship,  a young  lady  from  Cha- 
ron of  a later  generation,  happened  to  be  present  with  them, 
otherwise  the  conversation  might  have  ended  in  simply  this 
exchange  of  reminiscenses  with  no  more  practical  termination. 

Rut  she,  knowing  the  interest  her  mother  would  feel  in  the  sug- 
gestion, took  it  upon  herself  to  invite  these  ladies  to  her 
home  in  Charon,  sometime  during  the  next  summer. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  through  the  hearty  approval 
;rf.  in ship , the  old  pupils  of  the  Center  nchool  were  in- 
vited to  meet  at  her  home  in  Charon,  on  August  9th,  1871. 

T’he  date  1844  was  set  upon,  and  all  pupils  who  had  atten- 
ded the  school  before  that  tine,  including  their  families,  were 
cordially  invited  to  ne  present*  Fifty  Invitations  were  extended 


and  thirty  persons  accepted.  Along  then  as  recalled  by  Mrs. 

V/inship  at  the  present  time,  were  Amanda  Hixson  Clapp,  Hannah 
Lothrop  Leonard,  Henrietta  Dunbar  Leonard,  Sarah  Dunbar  Hewins, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Johnson  Drake,  George  Dunbar,  George  R.  Mann  and' his 
wife  Laura  Johnson  Mann,  Elizabeth  Johnson  ETiite,  William  R.  Mann, 
and  his  wife  Mary  Hewins  Mann,  who  had  been  both  a pupil  and  a 
teacher  in  the  school,  Emily  Hawes  Talbot,  Elizabeth  Estev  Hinckley, 
her  husband  and  her  two  brothers  George  and  Thomas  Estey,  Charles 
D.  Hixson,  Edwin  Richards,  Artemus  Richards,  Emily  Hewins  LeSeur, 
and  several  others  not  definitely  recalled. 

This  gathering  seems  to  have  been  entirely  informal, 
nothing  had  been  "cut  and  dried",  and  no  permanent  organization 
was  contemplated.  It  was  simply  a pleasant  reunion  of  old 
school-mates  gathered  together  to  talk  over  old  times,  and  with 
no  mere  serious  purpose  than  to  keejj  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  not  altogether  lose  the  kinship  of  youthful  association. 

But  so  ready  was  the  response  to  the  call,  and  so  enjoyable  was 
the  occasion,  that,  before  separating,  it  was  voted  to  meet  a- 
gain,  and  George  Dunbar  was  appointed  president  and  Mary  E. 

Johnson  Drake,  treasurer,  of  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Charon  Center  School  Association. 

The  name  of  the  secretary,  if  one  were  chosen,  cannot 
now  he  recalled,  and  there  are  no  records  known  to  be  in  exis- 
tence earlier  than  the  year  1888;  but  it  is  probable  that  from 
this  time  yearly  meetings  were  ’^eld,  although  with  no  fixed  or- 
ganization - no  By-Laws  - the  reunions  being  voted  for  succeeding 
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years  from  one  year  to  another,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  present 
time.  The  recollections  of  persons  now  living,  however,  serves 
the  historian  to  make  some  mention  of  these  earlier  gatherings. 

In  1872,  the  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Winship,  and  a collation  was  served  in  the  hall  in  Mr.  Winship * s 
factory,  and  it  is  recalled  that  the  servers  on  that  occasion 
were  the  young  people  of  the  winship  and  Mann  families,  but  no- 
thing further  concerning  the  details  of  this  reunion  can  he 
given . 

In  the  absence  of  any  records  it  cannot  be  determined 
just  where  and  when  the  meetings  for  the  few  following  years 
were  held,  but  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  as  a mention  of  it  has  been  found  in  an  old  private 
diary.  At  some  subsequent  time,  it  was  evidently  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  limit  of  membership  to  include  all  scholars  and  teach- 
ers who  had  been  connected  with  the  old  school  house  which  was 
removed  in  1852,  but  nothing  is  recorded.  This  loss  should 
teach  the  younger  members  a lesson  concerning  the  importance 
of  making  a record  of  interesting  proceedings  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

geveral  following  meetings  were  held,  two  or  three  at 
least,  with  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hixson,  and  another  item  from  a 
private  diary  gives  the  information  that  in  1874  on  August  20th 
a reunion  of  the  Center  School  was  again  held  at  Mr.  Charles 
Winship’s.  Memory  also  records  a meeting  at  the  brick  house 
with  I'liza  Billings  Hixon  and  Tarah.  8.  Fills  in  1877,  and  in 
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1880  with  Joel  P.  Hewins  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Dunbar  He  wins. 

The  regular  records  "begin  in  1888,  when  on  August  30th 
"the  Sharon  Center  School  Association  held  its  eighteenth  an- 
nual meeting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Talbot" , and  from  this 
date,  with  the  exception  of  1890  and  1891,  the  records  for  which 
are  missing,  there  exists  a complete  record  of  all  the  meetings 
of  the  association  copied  in  the  book  down  to  Lhe  present  time. 

At  this  meeting  in  1888,  George  Dunbar  of  Poston,  the 
President  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  in  1871,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Hanford  waters  Billings  was  the  secretary.  The  re- 
cords show  that  sixty-eight  persons  were  present,  and  at  the 
business  meeting  the  following  officers  were  chosen.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  preserve  these  names: 

The  President  was,  George  Dunbar  of  Boston. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  Edwin  Bichards  of  Sharon 

Mrs.  Isaac  Newton  Linfield  of  St ought 
Alden  Bicknell  of  Poxboro 

Isaac  Newton  Linfield  of  Stoughton 

Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Holbrook  of  Sharon 

Mrs.  Fdson  Clapp  of  Jamaica  Plain 
Mrs.  J.  Alonso  Leonard  " " 


Mr 8.  Solomon  Talbot 

of 

Sharon 

Mrs.  Fmmons  Leonard 

of 

Sharon 

Mrs.  Albert  Hewins 

of 

Sharon 

Mrs.  Jo 8 i ah  W.  Perry 

of 

Sharon 

Samuel  Swan 

of 

Boston 

Mrs.  JohnS.  Middleton 

of 

Sharon 

Joel  Pettee 

of 

Sharon 

, 


: 
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The  Secretary  was, 


Sanford  waters  Billings  of  °haron. 


The  Treasurer  was,  Mrs.  Flizabeth  M.  BillingS 

and  there  was  a committee  of  six  members. 

Of  these  seventeen  officers  in  1888,  the  names  of  but 
six  are  now  left  standing  upon  the  roll  of  membership. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  taking 
of  a photograjjh  of  the  group  by  Mr.  J . Warren  Talbot,  a few 
copies  of  which  are  still  in  existence  and  highly  prized  by 
the  fortunate  owners. 

The  proceedings  were  much  as  they  are  today;  a colla- 
tion was  served  in  a spacious  tent;  letters  were  read,  addres- 
ses made;  stories  told;  and  songs  sung. 

Considerable  time  was  occupied  with  the  reading  of  re- 
solutions upon  the  deaths  of  members  during  the  year,  and  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  well  expressed  in  the  closing  words 
of  one  of  these  resolutions;  "As  our  ranks  grow  thin,  let 
those  who  remain  cling  closer  together." 

The  reunion  of  the  following  year  wan  he^d  on  August 
29th  with  Mrs.  Corodon  fpaulriing  at  Canton.  "A  collection 
was  called  for  and  all  bills,  both  past  and  present , were  paid", 
the  re-ords  say.  Fifty-seven  persons  were  present  "and  all 
returned  to  their  homes  with  feelings  of  delight", to  quote 
again  from  the  records. 

The  next  recorded  meeting  was  on  August  25th,  1892,  at 
the  horn*-  of  Mr.  and  . ra.  bmnons  Leonard  ir.  Aharon.  Fifty  per- 


3ons  were  present.  The  occasion  was  an  enjoyable  one  and  an 
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extract  from  the  secretary's  report  will  hest  convey  the  gen- 
eral feeling  as  the  friends  hade  one  another  good-hye:  "The 
meeting,  like  its  predecessors,  was  filled  to  the  hrim  with 
delight,  tinged  with  a shade  of  sadness,  as  we  called  to  mind 
the  names  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  This  will  always  he 
true  at  each  reunion  doubtless,  for  the  ranks  of  our  army  of 
schoolmates  and  teachers  must  he  thinned  by  those  who,  one  by 
one,  shall  fall  by  t^e  way.  Yet  we  will  not  forsake  our  meet- 
ings because  some  are  called  away  from  our  reunions  on  earth. 
Vre  will  the  rather  treasure  their  memories  as  they  pass  on  be- 
fore us,  and  more  firmly  and  lovingly  trust  our  indulgent 
Heavenly  Tather  who  tenderly  leads  his  children.  ------- 

As  the  friends  one  after  another  wended  their  way  home,  it  was 
with  the  j romise  that  the  reunions  in  days  to  come  should  not 
be  forgotten." 

Yearly  meetings  are  from  this  time  recorded,  hut  as  the 
exercises  v/ere  very  much  the  same  and  hut  little  variety  ap- 
pears in  t 'e  character  of  the  proceedings,  no  especial  inter- 
est will  attach  to  any  detailed  narration  of  the  reunions  for 
the  following  ten  years.  Here  and  there  however,  an  item 
from  the  records  may  he  referred  to}as  indicating  some  change 
of  importance.  A statement  of  the  places  where  the  subsequent 
meetings  v/ere  held  will  also  enable  many  of  the  members  of 
the  association  to  read  between  the  lines  and  recall  many  plea- 
sant memories  which  could  not  he  recorded  in  the  Secretary's 
book. 
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The  reunion  of  1894  was  held  with  Mr.  and  Mrs  D.  Web- 
ster Pettee  in  Fharon,  on  August  30th.  It  was  voted  "that 
the  date  of  membership  be  extended  to  1861.”  In  a resolution 
offered  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Francis  Ide  Kenney  it  is  stated 
that,  "she  v/as  one  of  the  four  who  first  originated  the  idea 
and  expressed  a desire  for  these  reunions,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.” 

On  August  29th,  1895,  the  meeting  was  again  held  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Talbot.  The  tent  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  threatening  weather  and  "the  spacious  barn  af- 
forded a most  fitting  and  comfortable  place  for  spreading 
the  tables."  Motice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  0-eorge  Dunbar, 
to  quote  from  the  resolutions:  "Fleeted  as  our  official  head 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  his  associates  have  shown 
their  estimation  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  by  annually, 
since  then,  reelecting  him  to  that  office.  He  was  loved  as 
a schoolmate,  respected  as  a citizen,  and  as  our  associate, 
highly  esteemed.  re  manifested  his  interest  in  our  association 
and  love  for  his  old  schoolmates  by  (with  few  exceptions)  be- 
ing present  at  all  our  reunions." 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  this  highly  esteemed 
and  efficient  president^ it  was  feared  by  some  that  the  organ- 
ization must  also  cease  to  exist,  but  after  some  discussion, 
the  vote  showed  that  a lar/re  majority  favored  a continuance, 
and  Mr.  Fdwin  Fichardp  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  chair, 
and  Mr.  Feorge  P.ichards  was  elected  Treasurer. 
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The  next  meeting,  on  August  2?th,  1895,  was  held  at 
Canton  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Hawes. 

The  reunion  of  August  26th,  1897,  was  held  at  the  Town 
House  in  Sharon,  and  again  at  the  same  place  August  26th,  1898 
At  this  latter  meeting,  Benjamin  Raynolds  was  chosen  President 

August  31st,  1899,  the  meeting  was  at  Canton  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hawes  for  the  second  time,  and  on  August  30th,  1900, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  A.  stone  at  their  home  on  Billings 
Street  in  Sharon. 

The  association  met  again  at  Canton  on  August  29th, 
1901,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawes  in  "Novelty  Hall".  At  this  meet 
ing  Mrs.  H.  Rebecca  Johnson  was  chosen  Treasurer.  A composi- 
tion written  by  N.  Augusta  Randall,  a schoolgirl  in  1849,  en- 
titled " A Description  of  Sharon",  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
As  this  was  the  last  reunion  recorded  by  the  Secretary,  San- 
ford Vrvters  Billings,  the  closing  words  of  the  record  are  sig- 
nificant: "Betv/een  four  and  five  o’clock,  school  mates  and 

friends  began  to  separate  and  seek  their  hones,  bidding  one 
another  good-bye,  pledging  anew  their  devotion,  and  promising 
that  the  reunion  of  1902  should  not  be  forgotten." 

The  average  attendance  at  all  recorded  meetings  up  to 
and  including  the  one  in  1901,  had  been  fifty- six,  and  the 
collections,  though  small,  had  Ven  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenses . 

The  loss  of  the  secretary,  who  so  long  ^ad  performed 
with  willing  hands,  the  work  of  t^e  association,  was  keenly 
felt,  and  it  was  the  general  fueling  that  a new  era  had  dawned 


and  one  which  presented  much  uncertainty  in  prospect. 

It  was  with  many  forebodings,  therefore,  that  even 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  members  of  the  association  gathered 
on  August  28th,  1902 iat  "Novelty  Hall"  in  Canton  with  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Hawes. 

. It  was  very  apparent  that  a feeling  of  depression 
bore  heavily  upon  all  present  which  it  was  difficult  to  shake 
off.  But  the  hopeful  and  cheerful  temperament  of  the  lamented 
secretary  was  recalled,  the  encouraging  words  of  his  report 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  and  for  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  association  the  sentiment  so  often  expressed 
by  him  - looking  forward  and  not  backward  - prevailed,  and 
it  was  "voted  to  hold  further  meetings".  At  the  business 
meeting  which  followed,  John  Cr.  Phillips  was  chosen  secretary. 
It  was  voted  to  add  ten  years  to  the  limit  of  membership, 
bringing  the  time  down  to  1871,  and  also  voted  to  change  the 
date  of  the  next  meeting  to  the  last  Thursday  in  July,  the 
place  to  be  Aharon. 

Obituary  notices  were  offered  in  memory  of  Panford 
Waters  Billings,  the  former  secretary,  and  Pdwin  Bichards,  one 
of  the  former  presidents  of  the  association. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  is  not  recorded,  but 
t "e  collection,  added  to  the  balance  from  the  preceeding  year, 
amounted  to  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  a hopeful 
sign . 

V/ith  the  extension  of  the  time  limit  for  membership, 


. 
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more  persons  had  become  actively  interested  in  the  association, 
as  it  was  hoped  would  he  the  result,  and  more  money  was  con- 
tributed. In  proceeding  years,  notices  of  meetings  had  been 
issued  upon  post  cards,  but  in  view  of  the  larger  outlook, 
the  invitations  to  the  reunion  of  July  30th,  liOo , were  i-  - e 
form  of  a printed  sheet  with  a cut  of  the  old  school  house  at 
the  top.  ;r special  efforts  -re re  made  to  induce  members  from 

out  of  town,  who  had  long  since  dissolved  any  connections  vatn 
their  old  homes,  to  cone  out  on  this  occasion  and  renew  the 
acquaintances  of  youth.  The  argument  to  this  end  and  expressed 
in  the  invitations  was:  "Let  each  one  who  may  have  any  doubt 
of  his  welcome  argue  with  himself  thus:  *1  celieve  trey  •ill 
be  nlad  to  see  me  for  the  sane  reason  that  I shall  be  glad  to 
see  them' , and  hesitate  no  longer.  And  remember  t mt  each  of 
these  opportunities  missed,  may  possibly  be  repeated,  indeed, 
but  can  never  be  re-called." 

The  fact  that  this  meeting  would  come  in  "Old  Home  Week", 
it  was  thought  would  also  help  very  considerably  to  make  the 
occasion  attractive. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Unitarian  7 ee^iy  and  ex- 
tent was  spread  on  the  lawn  for  luncheon.  Letters  were  read 
from  thirteen  absent  members,  and  an  original  poem  from  one. 

Twelve  addresse-5  were  made  and  there  v/as  music.  i-cnjamin  Ha. 
nolds  retired  from  the  office  cf  President  with  a vote  of  than  s, 
and  Edmond  K.  Hewlnf , a nephew  of  the  first  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  elected  to  fill  bis  place.  Kore  t'^an  one  hundred  per- 
sons v/ere  present  and  tbe  success  of  the  gathering  v/as  especial! 
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gratifying  to  those  who  had  worked  hard  to  bring  it  about. 

The  meeting  of  August  4th,  1904,  held  at  the  sane  place 
as  that  of  1903,  was  presided  over  by  the  Vice-President,  Henry 
P.  Talbot,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  Eli  lira  S.  V/inship  • 
' performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  in  the  absence  of  t at  of- 
ficial. Miss  Win ship  also  sent  out  the  letter  of  invitation, 
to  the  closing  words  of  which;  "Cone  and  see  how  good  it  is  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  Sharon,  to  look  into  the  faces  of  old 
friends,  to  talk  of  happy  school-days,  and  to  speak  of  those  who 
have  received  their  promotion  into  another  class  of  the  Father’s 
school",  much  of  the  interest  in  this  reunion  may  be  due. 
dinner  tables  were  spread  in  the  Vestry,  and  the  association 
voted  to  adopt  the  table  plan  for  dinner,  instead  of  - e basket 
luncb , for  the  future.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons were  present. 

Henry  ?.  Talbot  was  elected  President,  the  exercises 
were  much  a usual  and  the  meeting  adjourned  vith  the  singing 
of  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again". 

The  celebration  of  "Old  Home  Week"  had  now  become  an 
established  custom  in  Massachusetts  and  especially  in  Sharon 
these  occasions,  since  the  *'irst  one  in  1902,  had  met  with 
marked  success  to  which  the  reunions  of  the  Center  School  As- 
sociation largely  contributed.  These  reunions  occupied  the 
whole  of  one  day  and  attracted  many  persons  from  out  of  town, 
and  In  the  evening  the  quarterly  meeting  ol  the  Historical  So- 
si  sty  added  much  of  interest  for  those  visitors,  a d c 
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attractions  evidently  had  proved  a strong  inducement  for  them 
to  accept  the  opportunities  offered , and  renew  and  strengthen 
the  ties  of  old  association. 

In  1905  another  letter  of  invitation  was  sent  out } and 
the  printed  sheet  was  illustrated  hy  a second  picture  - a newly 
taken  photograph  of  the  present  High  School  building. 

On  August  3rd  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the 
Unitarian  Vestry,  hy  the  President,  Henry  F.  Talbot,  and  after 
the  dinner  hour  had  passed  and  the  formal  business  proceedings 
had  been  concluded,  the  usual  exercises  of  the  afternoon  fol- 
lowed. Many  letters  had  been  received  from  absent  members,  which 
were  read,  and  ten  short  addresses  were  made. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  present,  in 
eluding  fourteen  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  association,  who 
were  over  eightyyears  of  age.  Reports  of  the  reunion  were  print- 
ed in  the  Sharon  and  Stoughton  local  papers, and  in  the  Poston 
"Globe"  and  "Herald". 

On  August  2nd,  1906,  the  thirty- sixth  reunion  was  ob- 
served. At  the  dinner  in  the  Urjitarian  vestry,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  re  seated,  and  the  tables  were  pret- 
tily decorated  with  flowers. 

The  afternoon  program,  was  carried  out  in  the  church  a- 
bove  and  was  fully  as  en^oy  >ble  as  usual.  Perhaps  the  list 
of  speakers  included  rather  more  than  usual  of  those  old  school- 
mates who  had  won  success  and  distinction  in  public  life,  while 
the  social  side  of  the  occasion  lost  none  of  its  accustomed 


charm 
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It  was  voted  to  add  another  ten  years  to  the  limit  of 
membership,  thus  admitting  all  teachers  and  scholars  previous 
to  1882,  and  Miss  May  L.  Felt  was  added  to  the  list  of  officers 
as  Assistant  secretary.  Pour  members  were  present  who  had 
attended  school  more  than  seventy  years  ago. 

The  records  for  several  years  past  give  evidence  that 
one  feature  in  the  exercises  which  was  made  especially  prom- 
inent in  the  earlier  history  of  the  association,  viz:  the  read- 
ing of  obituary  notices,  has  become  largely  obsolete.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  reason  from  this  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  less  mindful  of  the  loss  which  is  yearly  sustained 
through  the  passing  away  of  old  friends,  nor  that  their  memories 
are  less  dear  than  formerly  to  the  older  members,  but  rather 
that  the  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit  is  prevailing  over 
the  one  which  formerly  cast  a suggestion  of  sadness  - a sad- 
nes  more  manifest  although  no  more  real  than  now. 

This  history  is  brought  down  to  date,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  closed* 

There  are  now  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  names  upon  the 
roll  of  membership,  ninety-eight  from  Sharon;  one  dred  and 
fifty— three  from  ether  places  in  Massachusetts;  and  seventeen 
other  states  in  the  Union  are  represented  by  from  one  to  seven 

each. 

At  the  present  time  in  19CP , the  association  seems  to 


' 
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be  established  upon  a substantial  basis^and  the  prospects  ap- 
pear bright. 

It  is  thirty- six  years  since  the  first  meeting  was  held, 
several  of  the  original  members  are  still  actively  enjoying 
the  yearly  reunions;  many  new  ones  have  come  in,  and  all  are 
interested.  The  past  of  the  Sharon  Center  School  Association 
shows  an  enviable  record;  the  future  gives  promise  of  nothing 
less . 


SHARON  PUBLIC  LIBRAIf 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AD- 
VOCATE. 

Dear  Sir: — 

May  I ask  the  contributor  to 
your  issue  ou  the  31st  of  May,  if 
he  is  not  mistaken  in  stating 
that  Philip  Hewins  and  Warren 
Fisher  were  business  partners 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hewins 
and  Fisher?  Whiting  Hewins 
and  Warren  Fisher  were  sub- 
scribers to  the  original  “Sharon 
Friends  School  Fund,”  and  I 
have  always  understood  that 
they  were  partners  in  business 
and  lived  in  Roxbury.  Philip 
Hewins,  an  older  brother  to 
Whiting,  spent  his  life  I believe, 
as  a farmer  in  Sharon. 

1 Speaking  of  the  “Sharon 
Friends  School  Fund,”  the  larg- 
est subscriber  whose  name  ap- 
pears first  on  the  list,  was  Otis 
Everett  of  Boston.  Otis,  with 
his  brothers  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  were  also  subscribers,  were 
all  born  in  Sharon,  and  became 
prosperous  merchants  in  Boston. 
The  father,  Deacon  Oliver  Ever- 
ett,  who  was  also  a subscriber  to 
this  fund,  lived  on  what  is  now 
the  “town  farm,”  and  raised  a 
large  family.  The  elder  daugh- 
ter, Hannah,  became  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Raynolds,  Esq.,  whose 
grand-children  are  now  living 
here. 

The  family  of  Everett  has  been 
one  of  marked  distinction  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  has  had 
many  representatives  among  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College, 

, several  of  whom  have  been  em- 
i inent  in  public  life.  Joseph,  the 
first  settler  of  the  name  in  Shar- 
on,  came  from  Dedham,  and  was 
brother  to  Ebeneier,  who  was 1 
the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Edward! 
Everett  of  Boston.  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  also  of  the  same 
•family. 

JOHN  O.  PHILLIPS, 
Hhnron.  June  4.  1 1)07. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

In  several  previous  issues  of  your 
paper,  I called  attention  to  the  Sharon 
Friends  School  Fund,  established  in 
■ 1826,  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  and  also  traced  the  lineage 
and  related  something  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Everett  and  Hewins  families 
from  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers 
early  in  the  17th  century. 

The  name  of  Morse  is  also  well  rep- 
resented in  this  list,  there  being  three 
brothers,  namely,  Ezra,  Luther  and 
Lewis,  who  resided  at  Roxbury,  hav- 
ing gone  from  Sharon  in  early  life  to 
engage  in  business. 

Like  the  Everetts,  the  Morse  family 
came  to  Sharon,  which  was  then  a 
frontier  town,  from  Dedham,  where 
they  had  originally  settled  on  adjoin- 
ing tracts  of  land  and  occupied  prom- 
inent positions  in  society  and  town 
affairs.  These  two  families  came  over 
from  England  at  about  the  same  time 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  intermar- 
ried during  the  first  one  or  two  gener- 
ations in  this  country  which  might  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  of  the  two 
names  in  Sharon  at  a later  date. 

The  founder  of  this  family  of  Morse, 
was  Samuel,  who  was  born  in  England, 
in  1587,  emigrated  with  his  wife  Eliz- 
abeth and  several  children,  when  near- 
ly 50  years  old,  and  settled  at  Ded- 
ham, where  he  is  recorded  as  a lead- 
ing man  in  church  and  town,  as  early 
as  1635.  His  son  John,  who  was  at 
this  time  24  years  of  age,  married  at 
Dedham,  and  moved  to  Boston,  being 
afterwards  known  there  as  a prosper- 
ous merchant,  and  a citizen  of  in- 
fluence in  the  community. 

His  son  Ezra,  of  the  3rd  generation, 
born  in  1643,  was  by  trade  a miller 
and  conducted  a successful  business  at 
Dedham,  where  he  died  in  1697.  Ezra 
of  the  4th  generation,  son  of  the 
above,  born  1671,  was  known  as  Cap- 
tain Morse,  and  was  a Deacon  of  the 
2nd  Church  in  Dedham,  for  24  years. 
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Ezra  of  the  5th  generation,  born  1694, 
was  likewise  styled  Captain,  and  lived 
at  Dedham,  as  did  also  his  son  Ezra 
of  the  6th  generation,  who  was  born 
in  1718,  and  died  in  1 755- 

Ezra  Morse  of  the  7 th  generation 
from  Samuel  of  Dedham,  was  born  at 
Dedham  in  1741,  and  lived  there  until 
1764,  when  his  name  appears  on  the 
list  of  tax  payers  in  Sharon,  or  Stough- 
tonham,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  1765 
he  married  Susanna  Guild  of  W alpole. 
For  several  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  a 
private  soldier  in  “His  Majesty’s  Ser- 
vice,” but  in  1775.  as  Ensign  Morse, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a committee 
to  raise  minute  men  in  Sharon.  He 
marched  on  the  alarm  of  April  19th, 
1775,  and  from  that  time,  served  as 
Sergeant,  2nd  Lieut,  and  1st  Lieut,  in 
the  Army,  until  17  79.  On  the  Sharon 
tax  list  of  1781,  he  is  called  Major, 
and  again  in  1787,  Colonel.  He  lived 
on  the  south  part  of  the  town  and  died 
in  1807. 

This  Col.  Ezra  Morse  and  his  wife 
( Susanna  (Guild,)  were  the  parents  of 
the  three  donors  to  our  School  Fund, 
Ezra,  Luther  and  Lewis. 

Of  these  three  brothers  who  spent 
their  boyhood  and  attended  school  in 
Sharon,  Ezra  of  the  8th  generation, 
was  born  in  1765,  married  Rebecca 
Thomas  of  Roxbury  and  had,  as  issue, 
one  son  Ezra,  who  was  the  seventh  of 
the  name  in  direct  succession,  and 
died  at  Roxbuiy  in  1826. 

Luther  of  the  8th  generation,  was 
born  in  1770,  and  died  at  Sharon  in 
1848.  He  married  first,  Mary  Holmes, 
•econd,  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Holmes 
and  had  seven  children. 

I/ewis  of  the  8th  generation,  broth*  r 
of  Ezra  and  Luther,  was  born  in  1778 
and  died  in  1830.  He  married  first, 
Olive  Richards,  and  second  Mary  Jew- 
ell and  had  five  children.  He  also  re- 
sided at  Roxbury. 


Ezra  and  Luther  Morse,  with  two 
younger  brothers  Amos  and  Harford, 
for  many  years  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  soap,  near  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Eustis 
streets,  on  land  adjoining  the  old 
burying  ground.  They  had  a large 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  from  the 
profits  of  which  they  invested  quite  a 
little  in  real  estate.  They  owned  the 
Roxbury  Hotel,  afterwards  called  the 
City  Hotel,  which  was  situated  between 
Washington  and  Dudley  streets,  whe;e 
now  is  the  Elevated  Railroad  Station, 
and  also  built  the  old  Morse  house, 
still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Harri- 
son Avenue  and  Zeigler  street,  where 
Ezra  probably  lived. 

Luther  continued  to  live  in  Roxbury 
on  Tabor  street,  until  1836,  later  re- 
turning to  Sharon,  and  residing  at  Elm 
Lawn,  until  his  death. 

I regret  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  more  information  concerning 
Lewis,  the  third  brother. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  Morse  boys 
came  from  good  stock,  achieved  suc- 
cess as  soon  as  opportunity  offered  and 
in  after  life  remembered  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  connec- 
ted with  their  early  school  privileges, 
with  wise  discrimination. 

J.  G.  P. 

Sharon,  August  20th,  1907. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate, 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  names  of  Thomas  and 
John  Curtis  appear  among 
1 those  who  subscribed  to  the 
Sharon  Friends  School  Fund  in 
1826.  These  boys  were  born  in 
Sharon  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  and  in  early  life  went 
to  Boston  to  engage  in  business 
pursuits,  becoming  prosperous 
merchants  in  that  city,  but  nev- 
er forgetting  their  native  town 


nor  losing  their  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  public  schools 
which  they  attended  in  childhood 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
something  concerning  them  and 
their  ancestors. 

The  founder  of  this  Curtis 
family  in  Sharon  was  William, 
who  came  to  this  country  from 
England,  on  the  good  ship  Lyon 
in  1G32.  He  brought  with  him 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Eliot,  and  their  four 
children,  and  settled  in  Roxbury. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a man 
of  means,  as  among  the  early 
settlers  he  is  recorded  as  being 
one  of  the  largest  land  holders. 
He  built  a spacious  house  near 
the  present  Boylston  station,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  railroad 
and  had  for  neighbors,  such  fam- 
ilies as  Gore,  Williams,  Eliot, 
Weld,  Heath  and  Dudley,  names 
prominent  in  Boston  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  William  died  in  1G72. 
His  son  Isaac  was  born,  after 
his  parents  came  to  Roxbury, 
and  in  1G41  married  Hannah 
Polev,  and  lived  in  the  home- 
stead where  he  died  in^  1695. 

Samuel,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was 
born  in  1688,  married  Hannah 
Gore  and  built  a house  on  a lot 
bordering  Jamaica  1’oud.  He 
was  a shoe-maker  in  Boston  and 
a man  of  consequence.  He  died  ( 
in  1772. 

His  son  Philip  was  the  first 
one  of  the  name  of  Curtis,  to  ap- 
pear in  Sharon.  Philip  was  born 
in  Roxbury  in  1717,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1738  and 
afterwards  taught  school  f or  a 
while  in  Dorchester  and  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman 
the  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
on  Meeting  House  IliJI.  Rev. 


! Philip  Curtis  was  settled  in 
Sharon  in  1742  and  was  the 
first  minister  in  the  town.  He 
preached  in  the  meeting  house 
of  the  first  parish  and  was 
known  as  a clergyman  of  liberal 
theological  opinions  in  his  time. 
He  built  the  old  mansion  on  the 
corner  of  Xorth  Main  and  School 
streets,  which  is  said  to  resem- 
ble tlie  old  Curtis  homestead  in 
Roxbury,  where  for  many  years 
he  had  a private  school  which 
he  conducted  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  duties.  He  married, 
first  Eliza  Bass  of  Xewburyport, 
and  second,  Elizabeth  Randall 
of  Sharon.  ne  died  in  171)7, 
having  preached  in  Sharon  fifty- 
five  years. 

His  son  Philip,  was  born  in 
1755,  married  Abigail  Johnson 
and  built  the  house  near  his 
father’s,  now  called  the  Glen- 
dale. He  was  a deacon  in  the 
church  and  served  two  years  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  and 
John,  first  spoken  of  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Of  these  two  brothers,  Thom- 
as, the  elder,  was  born  in  178S, 
married  his  cousin,  (Curtis,)  in 
1815  and  had  six  children.  He 
went  to  Boston  when  a young 
man  and  became  a prosperous 
merchant.  His  business  office 
was  located  on  Central  Wharf, 
and  his  residence  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  then  aristocrat- 
ic Summer  street.  Ib1  was  bur- 
ied in  the  family  lot  at  Mt.  Aub- 
urn Cemetery. 

John,  the  younger  brother, 
was  born  in  1802  and  also  went 
to  Boston  early  in  life,  where 
he  was  a dealer  in  Wood  and 
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Lime  on  Sea  street,  near  where 
is  now  the  Southern  Terminal 
Railroad  station.  The  Boston 
directory  of  1826  says:  “John 
Curtis,  Wood  Wharfinger,  Sea 
Street.”  But  little  else  can  be 
recorded  concerning  him,  as  he 
is  reported  “Last  at  Sea  in 
1831.”  He  was  probably  un 
married. 

These  two  subscribers  to  the 
Sharon  Friends  School  Fund 
were  brothers  to  the  late  Rufus 
Curtis  of  Sharon,  whose  descend- 
ants are  now  residents  of  the : 
town. 

J.  G.  F. 

Sharon,  September  3,  1907. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  FISHER  IX 
SHARON. 


The  town  of  Dedham  was  in- 
corporated in  1836  and  within  a 
few  years  following,  a number  of 
families,  at  that  early  date  , peo- 
ple of  more  than  average  intel- 
ligence,  and  who  have  since  pro- 
duced many  representative  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  England, 
took  up  land  and  became  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  first  settle- 
ment. There  were  the  Everetts, 
the  Morses  and  the  Fishers 
among  them.  (Incidentally  the 
writer  has  discovered  in  this 
connection  that  his  own  first  em- 
igrant ancestor  of  the  name  was 
one  of  this  number  thus  being 
able  to  locate  him  several  years 
earlier  than  heretofore.)  De-i 
scendants  of  these  families  in 
more  recent  generations  became 
residents  of  Sharon  and  flic 
names  appear  on  the  list  of  don- 
ors to  the  Sharon  Friends  School 
Fund.  . | 


The  first  two  of  these  families 
have  already  received  mention  in 
these  columns  and  the  Fishers 
should  also  be  noticed  for  they  to 
were  prominent  citizens  at  a for- 
mer period  of  the  town's  history 
and  left  their  stamp  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  day.  Fisher 
Ames  of  Dedham,  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  jurist  and 
orator,  during  the  years  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution, 
was  of  this  family,  and  Oliver, 
Jabez  and  Warren  Fisher  of 
Sharon,  became  public  benefac- ! 
tors  through  their  contribution 
to  the  Sharon  School  Fund  of 
1826. 

The  first  Fisher  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  at 
Dedham  in  1637  was  Anthony. 
He  brought  his  wife  and  children 
with  him,  built  a house  and  at 
once  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  town. 
In  1638  lie  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  to  frame  the  first  meet- 
ing house,  (at  the  same  time  the 
writers  first  ancestor  was  chosen 
to  thatch  said  meeting  house.) 
But,  although  he  was  an  artisan 
of  skill  and  a citizen  of  influence 
in  secular  matters,  the  records 
say  that  “on  account  of  his  proud 
and  haughty  spirit,”  he  was  not 
received  into  the  church  until 
several  years  later.  In  1646,  he 
was  a selectman,  county  commis- 
sioner and  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1649,  and  also 
held  other  public  offices. 

-His  son  Anthony,  (2nd,)  joined 
the  church  with  his  father  in 
164.1  ami  married  Joanna  Faxon. 
He  to  was  a prominent  citizen, 
a member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company 


and  intrusted  to  treat  for  land 
with  the  Indian  Chief,  Philip. 
A little  later  he  appears  in  Dor- 
chester as  a selectman  and  he 
was  authorized  to  print  the 
“Mather  Catechism”  for  which 
he  received  a payment  of  money. 

David  of  the  4th  generation 
married  Deborah  Doyden  of 
Walpole  and  for  a second  wife 
Elizabeth  Talbot  of  Stoughton, 
and  lived  and  raised  his  family 
I in  South  Dedham. 

His  eldest  son,  David  ,who  was 
j the  executor  of  his  fathers  will, 
was  born  at  Dedham,  South  Par- 
ish, in  1733  and  married  Abigail 
Lewis.  In  early  life  he  moved  a 
few  miles  across  the  line  to 
Sharon  and  became  a member  of 
Rev.  Philip  Curtis’  parish.  He 
was  a Lieutenant  in  Captain 
Savels’  Company  of  Minute  Men, 
April  19,  1775,  and  lived  on 

Moose  Hill.  He  left  money  by 
will  in  1S12  to  the  children  of 
his  deceased  son,  Aaron.  This 
son,  Aaron,  married  Elizabeth 
Estey  and  lived  in  Sharon  near 
Vienna  Crossing  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town.  Later,  not  feu’ 
from  1800,  he1  built  the;  brick 
house  and  store  in  the  village, 
adjoining  the  property  of  the 
First  Parish,  where  he  kept  store 
He  left  this  property  to  his  son 
Warren  at  his  death  in  1809. 

Warren  Fisher,  of  the  7tli  gen- 
eration from  Anthony  of  Ded- 
ham, was  born  at  Sharon,  and  in 
early  life  kept  store  with  his 
father,  but  afterwards  moved  to 
Boston,  and  engaged  in  the 
Wholesale  Grocery  business.  In 
1820  he  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Hewins  and  Fisher, 
whose  store  was  at  100  State 
Street,  and  resided  on  Essex 


street.  He  was  a subscriber  to 
our  School  Fund  and  was  first 
cousin  once  removed  to  Jabez 
(\nd  Oliver,  the  other  Fisher 
subscribers. 

Jabez,  of  the  Otli  generation 
from  Anthony,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  wife  Mary  Pettee 
and  first  cousin  of  Aaron  the 
father  of  Warren.  Thomas  was 
one  of  the  Sharon  Soldiers  in 
the  Revolution,  serving  as  Pri- 
vate in  Captain  Eben  Tisdale’s 
Co.  Jabez  was  born  at  Sharon 
in  17S0  and  died  at  Cambridge 
in  1845.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  city;  the  Boston  di- 
rectory of  182G  gives  this  in- 
formation; Jabez  Fisher,  Distil- 
ler, Front  and  South  Market 
Streets,  House  Harvard  Street. 

Oliver  Fisher  who  was  like- 
wise of  the  sixth  generation 
from  Anthony  the  1st,  was  the 
son  of  Oliver  and  wife  Sarah 
Morse,  born  in  1771.  The  father 
afterwards  married  Sarah  Bil- 
lings for  his  second  wife.  Ol- 
iver the  6th,  married  twice, 
Judith  Bullard  and  Olive 
Smith  and  died  at  Dedham  in 
1834.  He  was  a first  cousin  to 
Jabez  and  Warren’s  father,  and 
probably  the  Oliver  who  sub- 
scribed to  our  School  Fund.  We 
find  in  the  Boston  directory  of 
1§26;  Oliver  Fisher  & Co.,  W.  I. 
Goods,  734  Washington  street, 
House  721  Washington  street. 

Although  the  name  of  Fisher 
has  disappeared  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  town  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  many  of  Fisher 
blood  still  living  in  our  midst, 
as  will  be  indicated  by  reviving! 
the  list  of  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages with  other  well 
known  names  in  the  town.  Iti 
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would  be  interesting  if  some  of  I 
these  descendants  or  relatives 
could  give  further  information 
concerning  the  childrend  and 
grand-children  of  Warren,  Jabez  1 
and  Oliver,  who  are  unknown  to 
the  writer.  They  were  school 
boys  of  Sharon,  although  resid- 
ing in  Boston,  were  interested 
in  her  welfare  through  life, 
and  their  “works”  have  been  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  their  birth. 

J.  G.  r. 

Sharon,  October  loth,  1907. 

EDWARD  RICHARDS  OF 
DEDHAM,  SHARON  AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
a native  of  Sharon.  Born  1777 
of  parents  Daniel  J.  and  Anna 
(Coney,)  who  just  before  his  birth 
had  buried  three  boys  who  died 
within  a period  of  five  days. 
The  eldest  of  these  three  broth- 
ers was  named  Edward,  aged  8 
years,  and  the  Edward  of  whom 
we  write  was  therefore  the  sec- 
ond of  the  name  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Daniel,  Jr. 

The  home  of  his  boyhood  was 
near  l’igeon  Swwwip,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  where  his 
father  and  grandfather  had 
lived  and  was  probably  a por- 
tion of  the  estates  purchased  by 
Edward,  one  of  the  first  proprie- 
tors of  Dedham  in  1G3G.  At  the 
age  of  1G  he  was  apprenticed  in 
Roxburv  to  the  trade  of  curing 
leather  and  wool,  and  ten  years 
later  was  established  in  the 
same  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count at  Cambridge.  lie  pros- 
pered is  business,  married  and 
had  children,  and  a son,  Daniel 


Hammond,  continued  the  busi- 
ness after  the  death  of  his  father 
at  Cambridge,  in  1831. 

Edward  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Sharon  Friends 
School  Fund  of  1826,  and  anoth- 
er example  of  those  former  boys 
of  Sharon,  who,  through  the 
force  of  a goodancestry  and  the 
opportunity  of  a wise  change  of 
environment,  achieved  success 
in  after  life,  and  not  only  re- 
tained a feeling  of  sentiment 
towards  their  native  town,  but 
stood  always  ready  to  give  of 
their  substance  for  her  ad- 
vancement. These  character- 
istics and  the  name*  of  these 
sons  should  be  remembered  and 
perpetuated  by  ourselves  of  to- 
day, who  are  their  beneficiaries. 

There  are  probably  no  direct 
descendants  of  Edward  Rich- 
ards of  Sharon  and  Cambridge 
now  living  in  this  town,  but  of 
blood  relations  there  are  many, 
both  of  those  who  bear  the  same 
name  and  of  those  who  bear  the 
names  of  other  old  Sharon  fam- 
ilies. The  name  of  Richards  in 
this  town  was  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  influential  in 
public  'affairs.  Although  it  is 
less  frequently  heard  bow,  the 
same  blood,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  character,  are  mixed  to  an 
unusually  large  degree,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  this  family  had  married 
into  more  than  thirty  other 
Sharon  families  of  different . 
names,  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Thus,  Curtis, 
Leonard,  Capen,  Billings.  How- 
ins,  Smith.  Johnson.  Talbot, 
Bullard,  Holbrook  and  Pcttee  arc 
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a few  from  among  them,  and  no 
doubt  many  members  of  these 
families  are  essentially  descend- 
ants of  the  Richards  family. 
Such  as  are  conscious  of  this 
fact,  have  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  their  line  of  descent.  | 

The  family  of  Richards  first 
appears  in  Wales,  the  name 
there  signifying  “rich  heart,1 ” 
From  Wales  it  spread  into  the 
south  counties  of  England 
whence,  certain  representatives 
of  the  name,  having  espoused 
puritan  sentiments,  came  to  New 
England.  The  first  ancestor 
of  the  Sharon  family  came  oyer 
in  the  ship  Lyon  in  1G32,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Dedham  on  its  iucorporati  ju  j 
in  1636.  His  name  was  Edward  i 
and  he  was  probably  a nephew  of  j 
Thomas  who  arrived  a few 
years  earlier  and  went  to  Dor-1 
Chester,  and  a brother  of  Nath- 
aniel who  went  to  Hartford. 
Vhere  is  an  interesting  incident 
connected  with  his  remaining  in 
the  Massachusetts  colony  iu- 
steal  of  going  to  'Connecticut  in 
the  company  of  his  brother 
with  whom  he  had  been  living 
at  Cambridge  for  a few  years 
after  their  arrival.  It  is  a reas- 
onable •apposition  that  his  en- 
gagement to  marry  a sister  of 
Elder  Hunting  of  Watertown,; 
was  the  deciding  cause  of  his  be- 
coming a permanent  resident  of 
the  neighborhood  . At  all 
events  he  purchased  land  in 
Watertown,  afterwards  Ded- 
ham, and  in  163S  married  Miss 
Susan  Hunting. 

Edward  Richards,  (the  first,) 
appears  to  have  been  a unique 
character  among  the  early  New 
England  settlers.  He  purchased 
his  estates  at  Dedham,  and  be- 
came a proprietor,  all  the  other 


settlerg  receiving  their  shares 
of  land  by  allotment.  Thus  be1 
must  have  possessed  more; 
means.  Then  again  he  was  de- 
signated in  the  record*  as  “Gent. 
Richards,”  and  his  son  Nathan- 
iel as  “Mr.”  quite  uncommon 
titles  surely.  He  sems  to  hare 
had  an  ambition  to  be  the  found- 
er of  a family  in  the  new  world 
which  should  hold  large  landed 
estates,  and  represent  an  upper 
class  of  society,  analagous  per- 
haps to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  In 
addition  to  his  estate  at  Ded- 
ham, he  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  in  “F<£wKMeadow”  and 
at  his  death  made  a will  mak- 
ing his  second  son  Nathaniel,  the 
principal  heir  to  his  estates, 
principally  because  he  (Nathan- 
iel) had  four  sons,  whereas  his 
first-born,  (John,)  had  four 
daughters,  thus  giving  evidence 
of  his  desire  to  establish  a line 
of  country  gentry.  Notwith- 
standing this  unpractical  though 
laudable  ambition,  — fantastic 
dreaming  as  we  view  it  now, — ■ 
we  find  in  the  records  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  was  a citizen 
who  filled  his  part  in  the  public 
responsibilities  of  his  time  and 
stood  high,  as  a man  of  character 
and  sterling  worth  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  contemporaries. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

EDWARD  RICHARDS  OF 
DEDHAM,  SHARON  AND 
CAMBRIDGE. 


(Continued  from  last  week. 

Nathaniel, (2d  generation)  had 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Jeremiah. 
He  like  his  father  was  a man  of 
wealth  and  position  and  as  be- 
fore stated  enjoyed  the  title  of 
“Mr.”  He  made  his  son  Edward 
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1 bis  chief  heir  and  the  executor 
of  bis  will.  Possibly  Edward 
bad  acquired  a better  judgment 
of  the  value  of  land  than  bis 
grandfather  possessed,  at  any 
rate  bis  brother  Jeremiah  seems 
to  have  received  his  share  of  the 
estate  through  the  ownership  of 
the  Fowl  Meadow  tract.  Upon 
what  a slender  thread  our  des- 
tines hang!  Thus  it  transpired 
that  the  branch  of  the  family  of 
which  Edward  of  Sharon  was  a 
member,  came  to  reside  at  the 
upper  end  of  Fowl  Meadow,  or 
Figeon  Swamp. 

(Captain)  Jeremiah,  (third  gen- 
eration,) married  Hannah  Fisher 
and  lived  at  Jamaica  Plain.  He 
owned  a large  area  of  land  there 
and  is  believed  to  have  establish- 
ed the  old  Peacock  Tavern,  which 
was  afterwards  kept  by  a son. 
and  became  famous  in  history. 

His  son  Daniel  (fourth  genera- 
tion,) born  1710,  lived  in  Sharon 
on  land  inherited  from  his 
father.  He  married  Mary  Hark- 
J ness,  whose  mother  was  of  the 
i Curtis  family  of  Roxbury. 

Daniel  Jr.,  (fifth  generation,) 
inherited  the  estate  at  Pigeon 
Swamp,  and  brought  up  his  fam- 1 
; ily  there.  He  married  (first)  An- 
na Coney,  second  Hannah  (Bul- 
lard) Pettee,  and  was  the  father  j 
of  Edward,  who  has  received  no- 
tice at  Die  beginning  of  this 
sketch. 

Through  the  line  of  John,  the 
1 elder  son  of  Edward  of  the  first 
generation,  there  came  in  direct 
succession  John  (3rd),  Col.  Jos- 
eph (4th),  who  was  a graduate  of 
Harvard  College  and  an  M.  D., 
Doctor  Eliakim  (5th),  Joseph 
(Cl  h),  Eliakim  (7th),  who  came  to 
Sharon  and  married  Fanny  John- 
son. There  are  several  other 


lines  represented  in  the  town, 
not  nearly  related  perhaps  in  the 
present  generations,  but  all  of 
the  Sharon  Richards  family  have 
undoubtedly  sprung  from  the 
common  ancestor,  Edward  of 
Dedham,  whose  grandchildren  in 
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the  10th  and  perhaps  the  1th 
generation,  are  now  residents  of1 
the  town.' 

Aside  from  the  original 
sources  which  have  been  search- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, the  writer  has  also  accep- 
ted other  authorities  which  are 
presumed  to  be  reliable. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  writer  has  referred 
as  having  some  Richards  blood 
in  their  veins,  are  already  aware 
of  it,  perhaps  some  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  those  early 
times  and  the  parts  played  by 
their  first  ancestors  in  the  new 
world;  perhaps  they  find  it  in- 1 
tensely  interesting  as  does  the  | 
writer;  to  such  it  will  be  nothing 
new. 

To  others  it  may  become  a fas- 
cinating subject  for  inquiry  and 
thought,  and  though  mixed  with 
a large  element  of  sentiment — 
worthy  sentiment, — may  be  made 
of  practical  value  in  character 
building  and  estimate. 

A consciousness  of  good  fam- 
ily is  not  merely  a source  of  jus- 
tifiable pride,  but  it  further  in- 
volves a sense  of  increased  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  maintain 
the  standard  which  has  been 
handed  down,  but  also  to  elevate 
and  broaden  this  heritage  in  the 
life  and  character  of  the  individ- 
ual and  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellowmen. 

J.  O.  P. 

Sharon,  November  12,  1007. 
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The  old  Bay  Road  and  some  of  fts  inhabit  ants.  (^_ 

I am  told  that  it  was  77  years  aft nr  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  67  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  before  there  was  any- 
thing said  in  the  public  records  of  Massachusetts  about  the  Old 
Bay  Road.  And  this  was  from  the  proprietors  of  the  Taunton  North 
Purchase,  and  with  reference  to  the  town  of  Easton,  and  it  was  located 
in  South  Easton,  and  where  the  line  of  Bridgewater  touches  Easton. 


According  to  ancient 'history  it  ran  all  around,  and  to  copy  a 

a 


modern  phrase,  all  round  to  any  old  place.  It  would  take^ months 
time  to  locate  this  ancient  road,  and, according  to  the  records, 
appeared  like  a rabbit  path  in  a swamp.  Assuming  that  the  present 
Bay  Road  is  in  nearly  a line  North  and  South,  some  parts  of  it  then 
in  1700  were  as  far  East  as  the  Boston  and  Taunton  Turnpike,  now 
traversed  in  part  by  the  trolley  road  from  Brockton,  and  at  Alger’s 
comer  at  least  three  miles  from  the  present  Bay  Hoad  near  Easton 
Furnace.  All  the  evidence  that  I have  been  able  to  collect  points 
unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  indian  trail,  which  is  but 


another  name  for  nature's  worK,  and  the  enormous  changes  that  have 
transpired  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  geologically,  of  which  Blue  Hill 
and  Moose  Hill  stand  out  as  the  results  of  fire, water  and  frost,  and 
were  the  forces  that  have  given  us  t\\V  the  beautiful  landscape  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  But  suppose  we  consider  a few  of  the  people 

who  lived  on  this  ancient  road,  as  I knew  them.  X shoulo.  say  that 

~ -pnrmdPVR  of  a most  dist inguished 

Col.  Jesse  Pierce  woe  one  of  the  founders  ^ 

Tv,  a q a o -ho  iwRQ  colonel  of  s Regiment, 
fartilv  to-dav  in  history.  In  1818  he  was  ooxon 

was  bom  in  Canton  in  1791,  and  I well  remember  him,  for  his  pew  was 

next  to  that  of  my  grandfather,  dedidiah  Souihworth,  in  the  Methodist 

. . v,„„o  iMwa-rd  i,  and  Henry  L.  were  there 

Church  at  Stoughton.  His  two  boys  Edward  ,. 

even'  sabbath,  and  were  well  started  in  that  godly  and  patriotic 
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li.f’c  that  with  others  has  since  made  the  nation  we  are.  Henrv  L. 

Pierce  died  in  1895..  He  was  mayor  of  Boston  and.  a member  of  Congress 

! and  with  his  brother  was  born  on  the  Old  Bay  Road.  Nearly  the  whole 

jlife  of  Henry  Lillie  Pierce  was  passed  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient 

town  of  Dorchester-  that  Dorchester  that  has  been  the  birthplace  of  so 

many  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  At  the  base  of, 

and  nestled  near  the  lovely  hills  of  Sharon,  but  in  the  ancient  town 

of  Stoughton  and  near  the  Easton  line,  in  what  was  once  Known  as  the  Dry 

Pond  District,  and  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Jesse  Pierce  it  was  that  this 

the 

Stoughton  boy,  Henry  Lillie  Pierce,  first  say^light  of  day.  The  house 
of  Col  Pierce,  then  one  of  the  most  pretentious,  stood,  in  the  land- 
scape much  as  it  does  to-day,  seventy  years  thereafter.  Hill  and 
diale,  rocK3r  pasture  with  forest,  late-  and  meadow,  charm  the  eye , and  now, 
as  then,  rest  the  minds  of  all  who  love  a sylvan  scene.  Col  Pierce, 
the  father,  was  a teacher  of  youth,  but  living  neither  in  penury 
or  affluence,  albeit  he  was  a farmer  on  sterile  acres,  yet  he  strenuously 
cultivated  the  minds  of  his  two  Sons,  and  in  the  interval^  between 
childhood  and  manhood  their  lives  were  more  or  less  pleasantly  alter- 
nated between  active  worK  on  farm  or  in  the  field,  the  district  school- 
rooms or  the  academy.  Their  bodies  were  thus  made  rugged  by  toil  in 
the  open  air,  their  minds  stimulated  in  an  educational  way,  while 
there  was  an  irherited  love  of  reading  and  study.  Hon  Henry  L. 
vr as  rather  a delicate  boy  in  constitution,  and  both  sons  were  studious 
and  thoughtful  by  nature.  It  was  amid  such  surroundings,  and  just 
at  the  threshold  of  a long  and  useful  life  that  the  future  million, 
aire  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  that  character  that  for 
more  than  half  a century  thereafter  made  him  one  of  the  must  noted 
men  of  his  age.  Born  some  thirty-eight  years,  after  the  revolution,  in 
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well 

■?7hich  his  ancestors  took  ative  part,  he  could  not  have  been  anything 
but  a patriot,  which  his  public  life  amply  shows  all  down  the  vears, 
whenever  circumstance  seemed  to  demand  his  services.  He  believed  in 
human  liberty,  in  its  largest,  its  best  sense  as  his  service  in 
Congress  shows,  and  having  naturally  a judicial  raind,  like  all  real 
reformers,  he  was  not  always  in  touch  with  the  extreme  element  of  his 
party.  Love  of  mankind  was  one  of  the  largest  elements  of  his  nature, 


and  in  the  untold  ages  of  the  future  the  poeple  are  to  reap  the  benefits 
from  his  active,  orderly  business  life.  Democratic  in  his  treatment 
of  the  public,  he  believed  in  the  sane  justice  for  all,  and  the  only 


criticism  on  him  that  I ever  heard  was  that  he  loved  a poor  man  as 
well  as  a rich  one.  Born  in  the  country,  and  living  for  many  years 
a mo-est  life,  devoid  of  ostentation,  by  strict  attention  to  business 
and  honest  business  methods  he  became  a millionaire.  When  at  last 
death  came  it  found  him  not  unprepared,  but  as  in  life,  bound  to  his 
friend  by  hooks  of  steel.  It  was  then  that  his  mission  in  the  world. 


and  his  love  for  education  and  his  friends,  biased  forth  in  a way  that 


silences  criticism,  and  fixes  his  place  forever  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  his  ^ace  in  America.  Always  a friend  of  his  birth- 
place, his  last  act  in  connection  with  Stoughton  was  his  princely 
gift  to  the  public  library.  Perhaps  the  broadness  of  the  man  is  best 
gauged  by  his  gifts  to  the  various  societies  of  Dorchester.  Pich  or 
poor,  regular  or  Irregular,  ancient  or  modern,  formal  or  informal 
in  service,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  each  received  the  some 
bounty  at  his  hands.  Every  act  of  his  in  public  life  was  governed 
by  a lofty  patriotism.  He  formulated  his  own  opinions  and  sturdily 
acted  from  a judgment  that  was  rarely  at  fault.  What  a record! 

Tiie  last  act  of  this  man  with  the  world  in  a business  way,  the  tenor 
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of  his  njll,  and  its  various  manifestations  at  this  date  seem  to  be 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  this  Commonwealth.  Stoughton 
was  glorified  by  the  life  of  this  son  of  hers. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce  came  a few  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry.  When  Edward  L . Pierce  of  Milton,  Mass 
died,  the  world  lost  a great  man  and  the  commonwealth  a good  citizen 
and  a statesman.  Born  among  th^H??lls  of  ancient  Stoughton  his  nature 
was  in  some  respects  in  touch  with  his  environment.  There  was  in  his 
life  from  boyhood  an  honest,  earnest  purpose  ever  striving  for  mast- 
ers, that  at  times  waived  social  amenities  and  rendered  him  a subject 
for  criticism;  and  this  from  people  ^hose  occupation  seems  to  be 
to  Kill  time  by  fads,  and  thus  advertise  their  own  uselessness  as 
factors  in  the  world’s  progress.  He  had  11  -.tie  patience  with  sucn. 

Ho  loved  the  world  and  labored  hard  In  many  directions  to  elevate 
society,  and  lead  the  multitude  in  better  paths.  The  time  is  not 
yet  fully  come  to  write  truthful  memorial  lines  of  one  who  lived  for 
others  more  than  for  himself.  He  cared  little  for  popularity.  He 
was  a real  critic  and  saw  things  with  a sharp  but  just  eye.  To  such 
a one  it  was  a battle  that  never  ended,  and  real  progress  in  national 
issues  was  only  marked  by  decades.  Bred  to  the  law,  I have  always 
believed  that  he  would  have  shone  on  the  bench,  not  only  as  a just 
iu^ve  but  a most  elaborate  expounder  of  legal  truths,  as  his  numerous 
worhs  in  and  on  these  lines  abundantly  testify.  He  was  no  common 
man,  as  is  now  well  Known  to  the  world.  It  was  his  mission  to  per- 
form. . peculiar  service  that  called  for  skilful  and  protracted  work 

alon?;  lines  that  had  few  travelers.  As  a historian,  aole  and  Honest 

. via  life  of  Sumnev  was  a labor  of  love, 
he  Will  always  be  remembered.  His  life  "*  hurul 


- ere  at  we  former  Wil  live ’as  long  as 

t erfnl  record  or  this  gr«7i,  --  - x 
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As  a boy  he  was  not  like  other  hovg.  From  his  youth  up  he  studied 
great  questions.  He  was  not  fond  of  display  that  was  merely  rersonal 
or  aided  by  dress.  Teen  duty  called  he  always  answered.  Witness  his 
enlistment  as  a private  during  the  rebellion,  also  his  interest  as  e- 
vinced  oy  acts  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States. 

His  lifework  was  not  a popular  one,  and  gave  little  monied  reward,  yet 
the  whole  of  his  life  was  mainly  made  up  of  fragmentary  benefactions 
to  a needy  world.  There  was  little  in  his  character  to  bespeak  the 

'YYrO**/‘ 

merchant,  manufacturer  of  the  ordinary  business.  His  life  was  almost 
wholly  a scholarly  one,  but  when  it  turned  to  existing  evils  it  was 
straightforward  to  the  point,  whether  it  gained  a victory  or  met  defeat, 
some  of  the  most  useful  legislation  of  our  time  was  introduced  and 
carried  through  by  him,  and  in  the  coming  years  will  receive  its  due 
mead  of  praise.  His  death  coming  so  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  Hon  Henry  L.  Pierce,  will  naturally  call  the  attention 
to  the  public  to  the  varous  qualifications  of  each,  and  comparisons 
will  be  made  as  to  which  was  the  greater  of  these  two  unquestionably 
great  men  of  this  century  in  the  United  States.  In  a decision  of 
such  matter  one  usually  leans  to  the  qualities  he  admires  most. 

I ru-d eed  by  the  popular  will  Henry  L.  will  be  represented  by  a large 
continent-  and  this  because  of  his  great  business  ability  and  success 
with  large  benefactions  unpara  .led  in  New  England-  while  Edward  L. 
pierce  devoted  to  scholarships  and  the  reformation  of  English  speaking 
peoples,  could  not  hope  to  contend  in  such  a race  for  modern  applause, 
but  must  wait  for  the  tardy  justice  of  those  that  come  8ft, er  him  to 
, properly  fix,  his  niche  in  the  temple  o f fame,  where  his  acknowledged 
abilities  have  already  placed  him.  These  two  distinguished  men  of 
ty  ' -tory  unlike  in  most  things  except  t;.- • v work  for  the 
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public  good.  But  their  names  will  alwav  be  remembered  with  respect 
and  affection,  not  alone  in  their  native  town  of  Stoughton,  but  every- 
where that  liberty  needs  a defender  and  education  is  fostered  by  law. 
Adjoining  the  Bay  Poad,  and  a few  rods  West  is  to  be  seen  the  farm  of 
the  late  Colonel  Israel  Tisdale  of  Sharon,  and  a short  distance  East 
fvom  the  Colonel's  residence  are  to  be  seen  the  monuments  of  the 
past  in  this  Tisdale  Cemetery.  This  road  is  the  line  between  Sharon 
and  Easton.  Here  are  buried  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  of  this 
family.  I do  not  mention  names  for  many  of  then  were  officers  in 
both  the  French  wars  and  the  Revolution.  It  is  well  worth  a visit  from 
all  members  of  ^His  Society , and  by  a recent  conveyance  of  this  land 

hereabout , the  public,  I $i5i^nay  be  assured,  that  this  apparent  ne- 

now 

glected  portion  of  Sharon  will  not  be  neglected  longer,  for  it  is^ own- 
ed by  a Son  of  Governor  Oliver  Ames,  and  a grandson  of  that  noble 
Oakes  Ames,  who  built  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  whose  name  will  always 
be  remembered  as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs.  The  name 
Tisdale  is  derived  f'-om  the  River  Tees,  a river  in  the  North  of  England. 
Jo?nn  Tisdale  wr  s born  in  England  about  1660.  He  cane  to  Duxbury  in 
1636,  lived  there  until  1660,  and  then  removed  to  Taunton.  His  hoos-t; 
in  Taunton  was  a Kind  of  headquarters  for  the  English  before  1675,  but 
wag  then  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  he  was  Killed.  Col.  Israel  was 
of  the  sixth  generation  from  the  immigrant  John.  One  of  this  family 
gave  the  well  Known  inn  on  the  Bay  Road  its  name.  The  TiSdale  family 

was  a remarkable  one.  I remember  Col.  Israel  wery  well  indeed,  who 

lived  west  of  the  Bay  Road  in  Sharon  near  the  Tisdale  Cemetery,  and 

close  to  the  Easton  line.  The  Colonel  had  a large  farm  of  many  hundred 

acres  -end  was  noted  for  good  husbandry*  Fat  oxe™  and  fat  houses  were 
his  delight.  Rising  as  sonn  as  it  was  light  in  the  Summer],  he  did  not 


ces.se  to  labor  until  it  was  nearly  ton  o’clock  P.  K.  He  used  to  say 


it 


never  knew  what  it  was 


to  be  tired  until  after  I was  forty  years 


old  He  was  a large  man  of  noble  mien,  and  in  many  respects  resembled 
the  late  Hon.  Oliver  Ames,  the  founder  of  the  shovel  industry  in  Easton., 
who  was  his  contemporary  and  intimate  friend.  In  fact  the  two  men 
were  often  quoted  as  being  the  two  smartest  men  in  Sharon  and  Easton. 

At  one  tine  about  1840,  Col.  Tisdale’s  wealth  was  supposed  to  be  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  Mr.  Ames  , but  who  would  have  dreamed  70  years 
ago  that  in  the  year  1008,  the  Ames  family  would  be  worth  many  millions, 
the  patrons  of  education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  authors  of 
many  noble  benefactions,  while  Colonel’  Tisdale’s  family  is  almost 
obliterated.  I lived  with  Ebenezer,  above  b-1811  from  April  25-1842 


until  'lov.  25,  1845  in  north  Bridgewater  and  Easton.  He  1 as  a kind 
man,  had  an  excellent  wife,  and  the  two  removals  while  I lived  with 
him  gave  me  -an  excellent  opportunities  for  making  acquaintances. 
Ebenezer  Tisdale,  who  after  I left  him,  lived  on  Sharon  Plain  and  lost 
but  one  of  his  children  while  there,  was  industrious,  just,  honorable 
and  with  a strong  pride  in  the  Tisdale  family.  I wrote  his  will 


in  December  1886,  and  his  only  heir  was  a grandchild  who  became  of 
age  and  had  possession  of  her  property  in  October  1904.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  town  of  Sharon  is  custodian  of  $150  from  the  Ebenezer 
TisdaLe  estate  for  perpetual  care  of  the  Tisdale  Cemetery.  There  must 
be  some  persons  now  living  in  Sharon  that  no  doubt  remember  col.  Tisdale 
and  his  reputation.  I saw  him  many  times,  and  have  not  forgotten  his 
Kindly  treatment  of  me,  then  a little  boy.  Two  of  his  sons  were  teachers, 
and' his  whole  family  were  of  good  reputation  in  their  native  town. 


U-h;n  two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  fsr.Uy  -e  Captains  in  the 

Revolution,  and  one  member  in  the  French  far. 
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This  work  would  bo  incomplete  without 


33 


reference  to  the  Hodges  family, 


thet  for  two  hundred  years  or  more , largely  dominated  Taunton  and 
Taunton  North  Puroha se  with  Easton,  and  whose  sons  were  found  in  the 

leading  places  in  all  professions,  and  who  were  able,  loyal,  energetic, 
politic  and  particularly  noted  in  professional  and  political  life. 


.1  am  of  the  opinion  that  personal  memoirs  are  about  as  useful  and  in- 
teresting as  any  subject  before  a historical  society,  and  I close  this 
brief  paper  by  alluding  to  one  member  of  the  great  Hodges  family,  one 
of  the  most  numerous  in  Massachusetts.  Samuel  Hodges  w-s  born  between 
1758-1763  at  Taunton,  and  married  Lucinda  Austin  in  1785.  They  had. 
seven  children.  This  Samuel  Hodges  was  the  second  Post-Master  of 


Taunton,  appointed  in  1803,  and  served  one  year,  being  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Janes,  and  he  by  his  sons,  holding  this  position  for  twenty- 
six  consecutive  years,  Samuel  moved  about  .1804  to  Easton,  where  he 
owned  property,  ran  a gristmill,  and  for  many  years  kept  a noted  Inn 
on  the  the  Bay  Hoad  at  which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Shepard  Place. 
He  held,  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  militia,  and  w p s commonly  spoken  of 
as  Captain  Samuel  Hodges.  He  took  great  interest  in  political  matters, 
Wes  a man  of  strong  character,  widely  known  and  respected.  He  died 
in  Easton,  but  his  remains  are  in  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  of  Stoughton, 
Mass.  This  Samuel  Hodges  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  and  lived  successively 


in  Taunton,  Stoughton,  Easton,  Boston,  and  at  St.  Jago,  cape  deVerd. 
He  was,  possible,  in  many  respects  the  most  noted  of  any  Hodges 


that  has  lived  in  Stoughton.  He  married  in  1881  Polly  Wales  of 
Stoughton,  four  children  were  born  to  them  at  St-  Jago.  None  of  the 
children  survived  in  that  deadly  climate  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

C«>I  . 

except  Samuel  Wales  Hodges,  who  very  many  of  you  know.  He  was 
Oolw ! i / v bfiH  } !<  /-  ; o v \ 'V  p ' *i  (•  i 

- killed  at  Stoughton  9,QQ£aratively  a drew  years  ago. 
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The  Samuel  Hodges,  first  n° med , was  educated  at  wrentham  Academy, 
and  was  engaged  in  business  at  Easton,  but  in  common  with  his  ancestors 
he  had  an  inclination  to  the m,  i lit ary,  and  was  engaged  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  war  of  1912-1815  in  the  recruiting  service  in  Boston, 
and  Taunton.  In  1814  he  resigned  and  commenced  business  in  Stoughton 
as  one  of  the  Gay  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  the  the  ancient 
factory  of  Leonard  Hodges,  his  brother,  but  latterly  for  many  years 

recently  occupied  by  French  and  Ward.  The  Hodges  family  at  West  Stoughton 
were  prominent  for  about  seventy-five  years, and  must  have  been  known 
to  many  people  in  Sharon,  a few  of  which  are  probably  alive  to-day. 

The  business  of  Leonard  Hodges,  who  lived  many  years,  undoubtedly 
on  the  Old  Bay  Hoad,  after  he  went  to  Stoughton  was  a flourishing  one, 
and  gave  employment  to  a great  many  people.  Leonard  Hodges  was  prott- 
ably  the  best  educated  representative  of  that,  locality  in  West  Stoughton, 
where  he  lived.  He  cane  out  of  a family  that  for  generations  had 
been  educated,  and  with  well  recognized  business  abilities.  He  was 
quite  equal  in  trades  to  any  of  his  neighbors,  who  were  without  exception 
kind  and  bright  as  any  Yankee  , and  whose  success  in  trade  often 


turned  on  a quarter  or  half  cent  in  those  days.  He  w as  always 


well  dressed,  but  somewhat  reserved,  but  was  genial,  and  accomodating 
unless  the  favor  in  a trade  would  lead  to  a loss  on  his  part,  but  hie 
whole  life  was  at  a time  when  gains  and  trades  were  Icfrr  and  small,  and 
often  came  then,  as  no\v,  ""rora  a rigid  self  denial.  He  impressed  me 
as  a boy  and  young  man,  as  liberal  as  were  his  neighoors  and  associates, 


an4  in  those  days  when  a man  out  of  debt  and  worth  $5000  to  1.10, ow.  was 
regarded  as  truly  wish  and  fortunate.  That  he  was  an  excellent 
busj  • :.n  r.,  • public  endorsed  by  his  e e tigg  to^.fiU  mi  or t ant 


public  ,.i:o  sit  inns.  ,Ke  was  a man  of  few  words,  but  always  kind  to 


to  fie,  the  we'  embc^ance  of  which  remains  with  me  to-day. 
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The  Glory  of  children  are  their  fathers"  "The  Lord,  our  God  he 
with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers 

Lemuel  Smith,  who  was  horn  in  the  Dry  pond  District,  Stoughton, 
and  died  on  the  Bay  Road  at  the  Jessie  Pierce  place  in  1845,  was  a 
Revoltionary  soldier.  He  was  an  uncle  of  col  Jessie  Pierce. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  army  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Kill.  He  had  heard  the  thunders  of  the  cannon  on  that 
day,  and  it  stimulated  him  so  strongly,  that  he  worked  in  the  trenches 
in  throwing  up  the  fortifications  on  Dorchester  Heights.  He  saw  with 
delight  the  British  hoard  their  vessels  and  leave  Boston  Harbor, 
fie  lived  to  he  eighty-six  years  old,  and  from  1785  until  1845  , a period 
of  sixty  years,  at  least,  he  worked  hard,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  voung  people  were  fond  of  calling  in  and  talking  with  him,  and 
heading  him  fight  his  battles  over  again.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
white  plains,  and  the  next  soldier  to  him  in  the  company  was  instantly 
killed  by  a bullet.  Tie  Americans  were  defeated  and  Smith  captured. 

The  men  were  in  desperate  straights,  for  their  shoes  were  poor,  and 
all  along  the  trail  the  snow  was  stained  with  their  blood.  He  was 
put  on  the  old  Jersey  prison  ship  at  New  York,  and.  staid  there  for  many 
months,  then  discharged  from  the  ship  he  traveled  on  throught  the 
wilderness  from  New  York  to  Gtoughton,  and  was  nearly  dead  from  ex- 
posure. Yet  he  soon  recovered  his  health,  and  was  a hard-working  man 
until  his  death.  A living  spring  in  his  garden  that  ran  into  a trough 
a fe1"  vods  from  his  door,  furnished  water  for  all,  and  every  day, 
during  the  summer  and  winter  every  morning  he  there  washed  his  face 
and  hands.  He  never  wore  stockings,  as  he  believed  his  feet  were  warmer 


to  enliafc 

without  them,  v/hile  Mr.  smith  vas  one  of  the  firstAin  the  WfW®  he  .-ras 
prdoably  the  last  survivor  0f  the  Revolution,.  viho  w en t from  Stoughton. 


He  was  a good,  singer,  a genial,  companionable  man,  courteous  and 
generally  beloved,  and  a patriot  in  every  fibre  of  his  being. 

'■■a* 

•Surely  the  Old  Bay  Road  in  that  locality  furnished  men  of  noble  rank,  and 

ff 

who  ,rrere  the  peers  of  any  in  America. 


Lgrims.  I/V.  Puffer  , 


&f\ 

My  knowledge  of  this  territory  easily  goes  hack  more  than  sixty 
years.  What  a flood  of  memories  come  up  to  me  to-day.  Then  I saw 

O "f**  ^ 

some  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  I have  lived  longer  since  that 
day  when  I saw  them,  who  were  then  old  and  fee'ole,  then  the  time 
elapsed  then  since  the  Lexington  alarm,  vrhat  changes  time  has  wrought? 
It  is  about  two  centuries  ago  since  people,  your  ancestors  and  mine, 
first  began  in  this  vienity,  this  settlement.  What  q wonderful  nation 
has  been  constructed  since?  The  story  of  its  beginning  has  been  often 
told,  but  at  each  new  telling,  it's  beauty,  strength  and  nobleness, 
stands  out  mpre  and  more  brilliantly  as  the  years  go  on.  This  ancient 

CrLcjL  xftfi-t.  < 

town  bv  its  peculiar  environment,  became  of  necessity  the  fountain 
A 

head  of  liberty,  the  hdt-bed  of  rebellion  against  British  slavish 
laws.  But  to  go  back,  think  of  the  first  pilgrims  in  this  dreary 
wilderness,  of  the  log  houses,  chinked  with  moss  and  clay,  stone, 
brick  and  clay  chimneysand  ovens.  The  foundations  and  some  of  the 
wood-work  banked  with  earth  for  greater  warrnti^.  but  th&s  inviting 
moisture,  disease  and  death.  And  what  a harvestNV.©f  death  they  had 

V 

in  those  days,  and  probably  more  than  two  thirds  by  causes  preventable 
to-day.  It  is  only  by  considering  their  priv at ions 'b  iffat ~we  get  any 
conceptions  of  the  suffering  of  that  God  fearing,  liberty  loving  race 
of  men,  and  the  sacrifices  of  those  located  here,  and  who  in  founding 
a nation  had  to  conquer  climate,  wild  beasts,  forests,  and  the  red 
men.  Consider  for  a moment  their  weapons,  consisting  of  muskets,  powder 


! 


horn,  buck  shot  and  bullets.  Even  the  best  flint  lock  muskets  were 
not  then  in  use.  The  old  percussion  lock  had  not  been  invented,  while 
the  idea  of  the  modem  cart4ridge  lay  dormant  in  the  womb  of  the 
future.  My  first  knowledge  of  agricultural  tools,  was  suggested  by 

hi  | tj'ybuooc  rouuGCfiou?' 

seeing  the  old  rotting  wooden  ploughs,  stand  in  the  open  air  back  of 
the  barns.  They  were  then  antique,  and  not  deemed  worthy  of  protection 
from  the  weather.  The  hofis  and  shovels  of  sixty  years  ago  contained 

enough  to  make  three  of  £>ur  of  those  in  modern  use.  It  may  be  assumed, 

I think,  that  in  form  they  were  almost  identical  with  those  brought 
here  from  Europe  during  the  early  settlement  of  this  country. 

The  cloth  then  in  use  was  almost  wholly  woven  by  the  mothers  of  the 
colony.  No  stoves  were  then  in  use,  for  the  open  fire  place  rei@isd?r 
supreme.  On  the  mantle  could  be  found  in  every  well  ordered  house, 
the  tinder-box  with  steel-flint,  and  brimstone  flint.  The  skilful 
woman  then  could  fry  meat,  bake  bread  and  boil  potatoes  with  only 
one  kettle.  The  men  and  women  of  the  early  days  were  poor  in  purse, 
and  mostly  in  tools  and  other  implements,  but  were  rich  in  brain  and 
endeavor.  There  were  creators,  and  had  to  be  or  die.  They  had  almost 
nothing,  but  courage  and  faith  in  God  for  capital  t*o  work  with. 

That  fathers,  what  mothers  they  were.  Do  we  justly  appreciate  them? 


Brockton,  Mass. 
August  1 , 1907 
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Residents  of  Sharon. 


Some  people  come  here  for  their  health, 

Others  come  to  spend  their  wealth. 

The  latter  find  it  hard  indeed, 

The  former  get  all  the  health  they  need. 

Business  here  is  upward  tending, 

Jessie  he  old  boots  is  mending. 

One  new  shop  with  "U  the  fixins 
They  put  up  for  the  Brothers  Hixons. 

While  Wright  & Thayer, all  the  way  from  Boston 
Have  come  out  here  to  make  their  fortune. 
They’ve  secured  the  old  Winship  shop. 

And  they’re  prepared  to  make  things  hop. 

Here  Harvey  keeps  the  little  store — 

Cram  jam  full — no  room  for  more. 

He  sells  everything  60  very  cheap 
You  must  go  there  before  you  sleep. 


He  keeps  canned  salmon  and  marrow  squash. 
If  you  go  there  just  carry  the  “dosh.” 
Children’s  trunks,  baked  beans  in  cans, 
Corned  shoulders  and  sugar  cured  hams. 
Keroscene  oil  cans  made  of  glass, 

And  a tin  cover  to  hold  them  fast. 

Lamps  of  all  kinds  be  sells  them  cheap, 
Buckskin  gloves  all  lined  with  slucp. 


Cedar  pails  for  fifty  cents, 

Curry  combs  for  horses  backs, 

Rubber  taps,  also  cements, 

For  patching  boots  and  mending  rents. 

Tobacco,  Lorillards,  Mayo’s  and  Jackson’s  Best, 
Fine  cut  chewing  that  beats  the  rest. 

Star  of  Empire  and  Navy  Clippings, 

Lots  of  others — beats  the  dickens  ! 


Clothes  lines,  twenty  yards  for  fifteen  cents, 
Must  raise  the  price  to  pay  our  rents. 

Come  here  and  buy,  doot  miss  the  place. 

We  sell  you  soap  to  wash  your  face. 


Byam’s  matches,  borax  and  pepper, 
Bitters  to  regulate  the  liver. 

Wax  caudles,  Alcock’s  Porous  Plaster, 
Shaving  soap,  Siedlitz  Powders. 


Mustard  we  sell  by  the  box  or  quarter 
Handsome  prints  for  your  daughter, 

Gent’s  underwear,  to  fit  all  classes, 

Collars,  cuffs  and  looking  glasses. 

Dried  apples  six  cents  and  very  good, 

Dust  pans,  brushes  and  saws  for  wood. 

Those  saws  are  cheap  and  hung  for  use, 

For  sixty-two  cents  —it  boats  the  deuce  ! 

Wash  boilers,  eight  inch,  one  dollar  and  a half, 
Boots  made  from  the  very  best  of  calf, 

Men’s  heavy  boots,  we  sell  them  fine, 

You  see  the  price  on  the  upper  line. 

Our  crockery  has  come — it  is  sublime  ! 

Keeps  one  clerk  selling  all  the  time. 

Coffee  cups  and  saucers  for  forty  cents  a set, 

Tfeas  thirty-five,  and  never  have  been  wet. 

Come  in  sometime  when  it  don’t  rain, 

See  how  low  you  can  buy  grain. 

We  buy  by  the  car  in  Framingham, — 

Can  sell  as  low  as  any  man — (for  cash). 

As  I am  about  to  close  I would  just  say 
If  you  should  want  to  buy  some  hay. 

We  receive  it  by  the  car  load  up  at  Nell  Drake’s. 
And  sell  it  as  low,  we  bet  two  shakes. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Rufus  Curtis  re- 
calls to  miud  the  services  his  auces 
tors  have  rendered  this  town.  His 
grandfather,  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  was 
the  first  settled  minister  here  and  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  Born  in  Roxbury  in  1717,  he 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1734,  and 
graduated  in  1738.  He  studied  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  Dor- 
chester, and  was  settled  over  the 
church  hero,  (then  the  second  pre- 
cinct of  Stoughton)  in  1742  ; here  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1797. 
During  his  pastorate,  the  precinct  be- 
came a district  and  the  district  was 
incorporated  as  a town.  He  was  pas- 
tor here  through  the  stormy  times 
which  led  up  to  the  Revolution  and 
all  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the 
war,  and  as  the  pastor  was  at  that 
time  a man  of  great  influence  in  the 
community  to  him  no  doubt  may  be 
attributed  the  active  part  taken  by 
our  people  in  the  struggle  with  Great 
Britain,  for  we  are  told  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Sharon  wore  noted  in  those 
days  for  their  patriotism.  When  the 
booming  of  cannon  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  heard  in  Sharon  aud 
the  smoke  of  burning  Charlestown 
could  be  seen  from  our  village,  Par- 
son Curtis  assembled  the  women  and 
children  in  the  schoolhonse  and  en- 
couraged them  by  his  counsels  and 
his  prayers  for  the  men  who  had  gone 
to  the  battle. 

Rev.  Mr.  Curtis  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1752,  having 
borne  him  six  children  iu  the  eight 
years  of  their  married  life.  In  1754, 
he  marri»d  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Randall,  Esq.,  and  by  her  he 
had  five  sons,  among  which  was 
Philip,  the  father  of  our  townsman. 


iwho  has  just  died.  The  second  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis  lived  to  be 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  dying  in 
( 1823.  She  is  well  remembered  by 
many  of  our  old  people  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a woman  of  great  energy 
and  decision.  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis  must 
have  been  a very  busy  man  as  he  not 
only  preached  and  atteuded  the  fu- 
nerals and  marriages,  but  lie  taught 
his  own  and  his  neighbors’  children 
and  carried  on  a large  farm.  He  fit- 
ted boys  for  Harvard  College,  among 
them  being  his  own  son,  Dr.  Samuel 
Cuitis,  who  was  a distinguished  sur- 
geon in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
The  Hon.  Christopher  Gore  and  sev- 
eral other  young  men  were  among  his 
pupils. 

In  1787,  when  anew  meeting  house 
was  desired,  the  old  pastor  by  way 
of  encouragement  relinquisned  a part 
of  his  salary  and  gave  from  his  farm 
an  acre  of  land  for  a common  and  a 
road  to  meeting.  Our  younger  read- 
ers, perhaps,  need  to  be  told  that  the 
old  minister  did  not  live  on  what  we 
know  was  the  “Curtis  farm  ” His 
house  was  the  one  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Pollard,  and  extended  from  our 
Station  Street  to  beyond  Mr.  Poole’s 
on  Main  Street,  and  back  to  where 
the  railroad  now  is.  The  land  he 
gave  is  most  of  that  now  owned  by 
the  Unitarians,  and  where  Depot  St. 
is.  Dea.  Philip  Curtis  who  died  in 
1844,  aged  almost  ninety,  was  living 
in  Boston  at  the  time  the  patriots 
threw  the  tea  overboard,  and  was  a 
witness  to  the  scene.  He  too,  lived 
through  eventful  times,  and  not  only 
could  remember  all  about  the  Revo 
lutionary  War  but  lived  to  see  a rail- 
road built  through  Sharon. 


JAMESTOWN  CELEBRATION. 


As  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Sharon  Historical  Society  fell 
on  the  evening  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Jamestown  tri-centen- 
ial  exposition,  Prof.  Marshall  L. 
Perrin  of  Boston  University, 
i w as  engaged-  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  “Captain  John  Smith 
and  the  Jamestown  settlement.” 
The  meeting  gained  much  in  in- 
terest from  the  appropriateness 
of  the  theme  to  the  occasion.  It 
was  gratifying  to  notice  the  his- 
tory classes  of  the  high  school 
present  and  taking  notes  of  the 
lecture.  Professor  Perrin  was 
listened  to  with  eager  attention, 
and  the  hour  of  speaking  seemed 
brief.  He  occupies  the  chair  of 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University,  and  his  residence  is 
in  Wellesley  HiTs,  where  he 
lives  in  the  house  in  which  he 
[ was  born,  an  unusual  distinction 
' for  an  adult. 

Two  photographs  of  Cutty- 
hunk  island  and  the  Gosnold 
memorial  were  presented,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Denham  of 
New  Bedford.  Captain  Barthol- 
omew Gosnold,  who  built  his 
store  house  in  1602,  on  that 
Massachusetts  island,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Jamestown  in 
1607.  Another  of  those  found- 
ers, Captain  John  Smith,  sur- 
veyed the  coast  of  New  England 
and  marked  on  his  map  as  Ply- 
mouth, the  place  settled  by  the 
Pilgrims,  who  retained  the  name 
so  given. 


An  ancient  national  hymn  was 
sung: — 

God  save  the  Thirteen  States! 

Long  rule  the  United  States! 
God  save  our  States! 

Make  us  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

No  tyrants  over  us, 

God  save  our  States. 

In  this  connection  a letter  was 
read  by  Col.  Hewins,  written  to 
the  Society  by  Mrs.  Amelia  E. 
Barr,  the  noelist,  who  introduces 
the  hymn  in  her  story  entitled 
“Trinity  Bells.”  Mrs.  Barr  wrote 
that  the  hymn  was  actually  writ- 
ten in  1779  by  a Dutch  lady  at 
the  Hague,  for  the  sailors  of  five 
American  vessel  then  lying  at 
Amsterdam.  It  became  rapidly 
popular.  One  is  inclined  tb 
think  this  some  song,  (with 
change  to  sixteen  states,)  was 
sung  at  the  Federal  Street  Thea- 
tre, March  24  and  27,  1802,  when 
Deborah  Sampson  Gannett  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  and  deliv- 
ered an  address,  which  was 
printed  at  the  time,  and  repro- 
duced in  Publications  No.  2,  of 
the  Sharon  Society.  In  the  the- 
atrical advertisements  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  performances 
will  “conclude  with  the  song 
and  chorus  of  ‘God  Save  the 
sixteen  states.’  ” Any  reader 
having  further  information  as  to 
this  hymn,  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  writer 
article. 

Suitable  notice  was  taken  of 
(he  death  of  three  members,  Jay 
Gould,  Horace  S.  Shepard  and 


William  F.  Hall,  in  a resolve  of- 
fered by  John  G.  Phillips  and 
seconded  with  appreciative 
words  by  William  L.  Haskel. 
Seven  new  members  were  elec- 
ted, Wilhehn  Albrecht,  Mrs.  ■ 
Rnth  T.  Fiske,  Mrs.  Mary  Jos- 
ephine Fuller,  George  A.  Herath, 
Edmund  H.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Florence 
F Noyes  and  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Perry.  The  present  membership 
is  245,  and  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses fill  seven  pages  in  Pub-' 
lications  No.  4. 

“Publications”  is  the  name  of 
the  printed  annual  distributed 
at  each  April  meeting.  It  is 
worth  while  to  be  entitled  to  a 
copy.  The  contents  of  “Publi- 
cation No.  4,”  are  “Virginia  Folk 
Lore  about  George  Washington,” 
“Work  of  the  Society,”  “List  of 
Outings  for  1907,”  “Historical 
Scrap  Book,”  “Gifts  to  the  Soci- 
ety,” “Officers  of  the  Society  and 
List  of  Members.”  The  frontis- 
piece is  a portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, from  a plate  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  this  issue 

The  gathering  was  made  soc- 
ial and  attractive  by  the  polite 
assistance  of  many  helpers.  The 
ushers  were  Roland  H.  Delano, 
Richard  A.  Foster,  Arthur  L. 
Ilaberstroli  and  Reymund  E. 
Warren.  Mrs.  Margaret  D. 
Might  brewed  the  tea  which  was 
poured  by  Miss  Phillips  and  Miss 
Tuck.  The  guests  were  waited 
upon  by  Carrie  A.  Curtis,  Lillian 
F.  Long,  Helen  Mackintosh, 
Grace  Mackintosh,  E.  Leona  Pat- 
tison  and  Helen  M.  Watson.  The 
old-fashioned  election  cake  was 
made  by  a Topsfield  lady.  Men- 


tion also  is  to  be  made  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Downey,  who 
did  much  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening. 

The  officers  elected  at  this 
meeting  are  the  same  as  for  last 
year,  except  that  Col.  Edmund 
H.  Hewins  retires  from  the  pres- 
idency to  be  director,  and  Ed- 
mund H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  is  elected 
president.  Col.'  Hewins’s  term 
of  service  has  been  decidedly 
prosperous.  There  was  a suc- 
cession of  notable  speakers,  the 
outings  increased  in  enthusiasm, 
a volume  of  the  Scrap  Book,  (No. 
4,)  was  completed,  a goodly  num- 
| ber  of  historical  meetings  were 
j attended  and  special  attention 
| was  given  to  the  observance  of 
“Old  Home  Week.”  Thirty-sev- 
en members  were  added. 

Edmund  H.  Talbot,  the  new 
president,  is  a native  of  Sharon, 
the  son  of  vice-president  Solo- 
mon Ta'bot,  who  has  given  years 
to  the  history  of  Sharon.  With 
administrative  ability  and  gifts 
as  a writer  and  speaker,  together 
1 with  love  for  the  old  township,  | 
and  inherited  interest  in  its  me-  i 
morials,  Mr.  Talbot  has  the  best 
j wishes  of  the  Society  for  success 
in  his  position  as  its  head,  and 
the  promises  of  ready  assist- 
ance in  his  plans  for  the  contin- 
ued success  of  the  Sharon  His- 
torical Society. 

EUGENE  TAPPAN.  j 


SHARON  LOCALS 


A prize  was  offered  to  the 
High  School  student  preparing 
the  best  abstract  of  Prof.  Per- 
rin’s lecture  on  John  Smith,  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society. 
Many  of  the  scholars  participa- 
ted in  the  contest,  and  several 
very  excellent  papers  were  writ- 
ten. That  of  Fred  W.  Cleve- 
land, one  of  the  best  scholars 
and  most  prominent  athletes  in 
the  school,  was  awarded  the 
prize,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
printing  it  in  this  issue. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  AND 
THE  JAMESTOWN  SET-  j 
TLEMENT. 


Abstract  of  Address  by  Prof. 

Marshall  L.  Perrin,  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Sharon  Historical  Society. 

Beginning  with  an  exposition 
in  Philadelphia  in  1810,  there 
have  been  several  such  events 
since,  in  commemoration  of 
very  important  events  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  such  as  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chic- j 
ago,  the  Pan-American  at  Buf- 
falo and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
at  St.  Louis.  At  this  writing, 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  is  just 
opening  in  commemoration  of 
the  day,  when  that  ill-managed, 
ill-assorted,  and  discontented 
expedition,  which  founded  the 
colony  at  Jamestown,  first- 
This  colony  at  Jamestown  Set- 
sighted  land,  April  20,  1607. 
This  colony  at  Jamestown,  has 
an  almost  incomprehensible 


bearing  on  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion. If  this  colony,  which  was 
called  the  Jamestown  Settle- 
ment, had  failed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  would  have 
been  a very  different  state  of  af- 
fairs in  America  today.  More- 
over, it  was  directly  due  to  the 
energy  and  persistence  of  Capt. 
John  Smith,  that  this  settlement 
was  not  a complete  failure. 

The  expedition,  which  made 
that  settlement  at  Jamestown  in 
1607.  was  made  up  of  gentlemen 
and  loafers  who  could  be  very 
well  dispensed  of  in  England 
Various  statements  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  cause  and 
purpose  of  the  settlement,  and 
if  is  probable  that  all  the  state- 
ments have  a bearing  on  the 
foundation  of  Jamestown.  Some 
of  those  reasons  were  for  driv- 
ing out  the  Spanish  power,  estab- 
lishing a place  of  emmigration 
from  England,  in  order  to  get  a 
clue  to  the  fate  of  the  Eoanoke 
colony,  and  also,  to  gather  the 
gold  and  precious  gems,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  lying 
about  in  the  new  land. 

This  expedition  had  been  sent 
to  sea  by  King  James,  with  the 
names  of  the  Council  in  a sealed 
box,  not  to  be  opened  until  a 
landing  was  made.  They  first 
saw  land  April  26th,  and  the 
promontory;  which  they  first  saw 
was  called  Cape  Henry,  in  honor 
of  the  king’s  heir  and  successor. 
That  night  the  sealed  box  was 
opened,  and  it  was  learned  that 
the  Council  consisted  of  Wing- 
field, Cosnold,  Smith,  Newport, 
Bateliffe,  Martin  and  Kendall. 
The  council  having  elected  New- 


. 
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port  president,  the  colonists 
spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  ex- 
ploring what  is  now  the  Powha- 1 
tan  River  and  they  finally  made  ■ 
a settlement  at  Jamestown, 
May,  1607.  All  this  time  John 
Smith  was  under  arrest  for  de- 
signs against  the  expedition, 
but  having  demanded  a trial,  he 
proved  himself  entirely  guiltless. 

In  June,  Newport  sailed  for 
England,  and  took  a greater 
part  of  the  colony’s  supplies 
with  him.  Soon  after,  discon- 
tent began  to  reign.  Affairs 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
through  it  all,  John  Smith  looms 
up  as  the  only  man  in  the  emer- 
gency. There  were  continual 
quarrels  among  the  leaders,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  colonists 
were  clamoring  against  them. 

At  this  time,  only  three  of  the 
original  Council  of  seven,  were 
left.  Wingfield  had  been  de- 
posed; Newport  was  in  England,  [ 
Kendall  had  been  shot,  and  Gos- 1 
nold  had  died. 

After  Newport’s  return  from 
England,  things  went  fairly  well 
with  the  colony,  for  several 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
famine  and  an  Indian  Massacre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
John  Smith  may  rightly  be 
called  an  adventurer  and  that  he 
did  things  which  were  detrimen- 
tal to  his  reputation,  but  it  has 
been  said  of  him  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  that  they  never  knew  a 
j soldier  to  be  so  free  from  the 
vices  of  wine,  tobacco,  debts, 
dice,  oaths  and  the  wiles  of 
women.  It  seems  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  on  t lie  settlement  of 


, Jamestown,  he  had  a fixed  pur- 
pose in  his  mind,  which  was  to 
1 promote  the  welfare  of  the  col- 
ony to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
It  was  Smith  who  kept  the  men’s 
spirits  up  in  times  of  trial  and 
tribulation,  and  it  is  also  to  him 
that  credit  is  due  for  securing 
supplies,  for  sagacity  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  for  better 
sense  than  most  of  the  colonists 
exhibited,  and  for  more  fidelity 
to  the  objects  of  the  plantation 
than  most  of  the  others. 

John  Smith  made  numerous 
expeditions  up  the  rivers,  and 
among  the  Indians.  Concerning ! 
these  personal  adventures  of  his, 


that  is  Smith  himself.  Much 
discredit,  of  late  years  especially 
has  been  thrown  on  his  writings. 
But  even  so,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a man  of 
great  executive  ability  and  of  a 
very  impulsive  nature,  also,  that 
he  had  many  good  qualities  to 
offset  his  vanity. 

One  of  Smith’s  most  important 
works,  was  the  mapping  of  the 
New  England  coast,  and  the 
changing  of  the  name  of  Eng- 
land’s claims  in  the  New  World 
to  New  England  in  order  to  off- 
set the  French  and  Spanish 
claims  of  New  France  and  New 
Spain. 

But  for  the  energy,  pluck,  ex- 
ertions, and  persistence  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  Jamestown  colon- 
ists would  have  famished,  James 
town  probably  would  not  have 
been  a permanent  colony,  and 
th  e affairs  of  our  nations  would 
not  today  be  in  the  channel 
along  which  they  are  drifting. 

F.  W.  CLEVELAND, 
Class  2,  S.  II.  S. 
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THE  FIRST  SPRING  OUTING. 

An  historical  sentiinent  im- 
pressed the  rambler’s  mind  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  27. 
Carried  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  he  saw  and  heard 
the  doings  of  Sharon  residents 
of  that  period,  one  realized  what 
it  is  to  live  in  the  past.  But 
little  over  one  mile  in  a direct 
line  from  Central  Square  is  the 
ancient  stone  bridge — a mere  j 
flat  stone,  across  Puffer’s  brook 
— which  was  the  objective  point 
of  the  historical  society’s  ram- 
ble. Over  this  bridge  passed  an 
old  town  way,  abandoned  a cen- 
tury ago,  and  to  drive  on  it  now, 
as  some  of  the  company  did,  is 
an  experience  in  itself. 

A paper  was  read,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Solomon  Talbot,  Horn  which 
it  seems  that  for  fifty  years,  this 
it  seems  that  for  fifty  years,  this 
was  the  only  road  used  by  the 
people  in  Pigeon  Swamp,  (the 
extreme  north  of  Sharon,)  for 
travelling  from  their  corner  of 
the  town  to  any  other  place. 
The  first  settlers  on  Viaduct 
street,  (the  locality  referred  to,) 
came  from  Topsfield.  Isaac 
Cummings,  (1721,)  bought  a farm 
on  the  bluffs  between  Tiot 
street,  and  Mr.  Martin’s  house, 
and  Samuel  Cummings,  (1730,) 
occupied  the  farm,  now  the  Mc- 
Manus property,  while  Jacob 
Estey  and  his  wife  Mehetabel 
owned  what  is  now  the  Goddard 
place.  The  story  was  told  of 
Samuel  Cummings  and  his  chil- 
jdren,  and  the  explanation  given 
of  the  old  gentleman's  boast 
that  he  remembered  well  when 
Massapoag  Pond  was  a cornfield. 

An  historical  surprise  to  all  or 
nearly  all,  was  the  cellar  hole 
where  stood  in  ante-revolution 
times,  the  house  of  Obediah 
Hawes.  Mr.  William  Iv.  Hawes 


j and  wife  of  Canton,  led  the  com- 


the  rear  of  Canton  street,  be- 
tween the  cemetery  and  Dedham 
street.  Mr.  Hawes  showed  a 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
time  table  of  1842,  signed  by  Mrs 
Hawes’  father,  C.  Spaulding, 
who  was  superintendent  of  re- 
pairs. Three  passenger  trains 
and  one  freight  train  each  way, 
were  the  whole  of  it.  Another 
valuable  docket  shown,  was  a 
receipt  for  a negro  slave,  sold  by 
a Milton  lady,  to  Timothy  Tol- 
i man,  who  lived  on  property  now 
included  in  the  Knollwood  cem- 
etery. The  following  is  a copy: 

Milton,  June  the  9,  1747. 

I,  the  subscriber,  Elizabeth 
Wadsworth  of  Milton,  have  rec’d 
! of  Mr.  Timothy  Tolman  of 
Stoughton,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  old  ten- 
or, in  full  for  a negro  fello 
i a bought  eighteen  years  of  age, 
named  Primas.  I say,  rec’d 
pr  me 

her 

Elizabeth  X Wadsworth 
mark 

In  presence  of 

Benjamin  Wadsworth. 

We  had  reached  these  places 
by  way  of  the  saw  mill  hill  and 
Canton  street,  but  returned 
from  the  stone  bridge,  eastward 
through  the  woods  and  farm  of 
the  late  George  Richards,  to 
I Richards  street,  near  the  corner 
of  which  street  and  Maskwoni- 
cut  street  we  admired  the  new 
house  of  Edmund  H.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  just  elected  president  of 
the  Sharon  Historical  Society. 
A little  further  on,  the  ladies 
stopped  to  say  good  afternoon 
to  Mrs.  Solomon  Talbot,  and  all 
the  party  rendezvoused  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Nelson, 
a member  of  the  society,  but 
too  busy  in  planting  asparagus 
to  tqke  an  afternoon  off.  Great 


improvements  in  buildings  and 
grounds  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Nelson.  While  still  on  Mask- 
wonicut  street,  the  ramblers 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  who 
invited  all  into  her  house, 
where  Mrs.  William  Barry  of 
Walnut  street,  in  a rich  voice 
sang  with  feeling: — 

“It’s  a beautiful  day  tobegladin 

The  violet’s  budded  today; 

And  I found  the  first  dear  lit- 
tle primrose, 

Looking  up  from  the  grass  by 
the  way.” 

To  give  variety,  one  of  the 
party  carried  a basket  of  pea- 
nuts, full  at  the  start  but. empty 
at  the  close,  and  gave  to  each 
one  as  a souvenir,  an  old-fash- 
ioned May  basket.  The  second 
| outing  will  be  a combined  ride 
and  walk,  being  a ride  to  the 
ridge  near  Roc-kridge  cemetery,  a 
walk  of  about  y miles  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  ending  at 
the  premises  of  Mr.  George  P. 

: Lawrence,  and  a ride  back  to  the 
I village.  A charge  will  be  made 
for  carriage  hire.  For  particu- 
lars, consult  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Welch,  Miss  Goddard  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Sharon  Advocate. 

Those  present  were : — Mrs.  Ag- 
nes Gertrude  Barry,  Mrs  Elinor 
M.  Bense,  Canton;  Mrs.  Marie 
Hilda  Brittain,  A.  Alden  Carpen- 
ter, Mrs.  M.  Imogene  Carpenter, 
Miss  Gertrude  M.  Cobb,  Rev.  Al- 
nion  J.  Dyer,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Lovell 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Amanda  M.  Eddy, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Giberson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Iv.  Hawes,  Canton; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  How- 
ard, Canton;  Mrs.  Florence  A. 
Murdock,  Miss  Marie  J.  Neal, 
Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Nelson,  Henry 
F.  Talbot,  Solomon  Talbot,  Mrs. 
Myra  F.  Pettee,  John  G.  Phillips, 
Miss  Mary  N.  Phillips,  Eugene 
Tappnn,  Miss  Helen  M.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Dora  B.  Welch. 

CONTRIBUTED. 
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THE  SECOND  1907  OUTING  OF 
THE  SHARON  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Saturday,  the  25th  day  of 
May,  a day  of  glorious  sunshine 
and  perfume-laden  air,  most  in- 
viting conditions,  after  the 
frosty  weather  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  week,  for  an  out  of 
door  tramp.  Some  twenty-five 
persons,  members  and  guests  of 
the  S.  H.  S.,  gathered  at  the 
usual  rendezvous,  “the  Square.” 
Mrs.  Eddy  was  the  first  to  arrive 
an  impromptu  Reception  Com- 
mittee of  one,  to  greet  the  oth- 
ers as  they  came  in  their  several 
conveyances  and  afoot.  The 
party  after  the  usual  friendly 
greetings  and  bandinage,  ar- 
ranged itself  comfortably  in  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  barge  and  a number 
of  carriages,  and  at  twenty  min- 
utes before  three  o’clock,  took 
its  way  at  a leisurely  pace  down 
Killings  street,  to  Cottage  street 
through  the  Knife  Works  neigh- 
borhood, past  the  hollow  where 
the  little  pond  lies  deep  and 
black  and  ugly  looking. 

The  party  proceeded  down  the 
steep  hill  on  Quincy  street,  past 
the  old  tenement  houses,  now  so 
neat  and  quiet.  They  used  to 
be  filled  to  over-flowing,  teeming 
with  life.  Once  in  childhood  the 
writer  counted  fifty  persons,  all 
ages  of  children  and  adults,  in 
and  about  the  buildings.  The 
change  is  so  marked  as  to  make 
it  seem  a deserted  village. 

We  reached  Rock  Ridge  Cem- 
etery by  way  of  East  street, 
and  all  dismounted  to  inspect 
the  Soldier’s  Monument,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  so  far 
progressed  as  to  give  a fair  idea 
of  its  form  when  completed. 


The  beautiful  great  cube  of  gran- 
ite which  forms  the  base  of  the 
monument,  rests  upon  a large 
oval  of  granite.  Two  ornamen- 
tal pillars  at  either  end  are  con- 
nected by  a semi-circular  balus- 
trade of  granite.  Each  pillar  is 
to  have  a bronze  tablet  inserted 
ir  the  front  surface,  commemor- 
ative of  Deborah  Sampson.  Tlie 
The  stone  is  very  light  gray,  like 
that  quarried  at  Westerly,  R.  I., 
and  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
site  selected  is  the  highest  ele- 
vation in  the  Cemetery,  and 
when  all  is  finished  with  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  it,  the  struc-l 
ture  will  be  a beautiful  Memor- 
ial. The  inscription  reads  as 
follows: — “Erected  by  the  Town 
of  Sharon,  A.  D.  1906.  Commem- 
orative of  her  sons  who  fell  in 
the  Great  Civil  War,  1S61-1865. 
From  the  bequests  of  George 
Washington  Gay  and  Eunice 
Lyon  Gay.” 

The  grave  of  Deborah  Samp- 
son Gannett,  who  fought  two 
years  in  the  Revolution,  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Shurtleff, 
was  visited;  and  another  grave 
marked  only  by  an  ordinary  field 
stone  at  head  and  foot,  was  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Solomon  Talbot,  as 
that  of  Edmund  Quincy,  and  a 
shorter  one  beside  it,  quite  un- 
marked, as  that  of  his  child. 
Mr.  Talbot  spoke  very  interest- 
ingly of  Mr.  Quincy  and  others. 
One  listens  in  wondering  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Talbot’s  remark- 
able memory  for  dates  and  name 
able  memory  for  dates  and 
names,  which  he  recalls  without 
aid  of  notes.  Our  thoughts  were 
not  all  on  grave  subjects  on  such 
a heavenly  day,  and  there  was 
not  a little  show  of  exuberant 
spirits  over  our  entrance  and 


egress  from  this  beautiful  spot, 
but  I’m  not  telling  tales  out  of 
school,  and  any  who  wish  to 
know  all  the  details  of  our  walks 
must  be  there  themselves. 

After  walking  a few  rods  on 
Mountain  street,  we  passed 
through  a field  en  route  to  the 
Ridge,  and  many  were  the  ex- 
clamations of  delight  over  the 
beautiful  violets  which  grew  in 
abundance  there,  and  many  the 
deep,  long  breaths  we  took  of 
sweet  air  laden  with  perfume  of  j 
apple  blossoms  and  lilacs.  The 
scramble  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  was  first  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Tappan,  who  in  his  usual 
merry  mood,  at  once  fell  into 
poetry.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
owing  to  slippery  shoes,  or  was  J 
it  too  much  avoirdupois?  fell  j 
otherwise,  but  eventually  all ! 

j 

reached  the  top  and  began  wend-  j 
ing  our  way  in  Indian  fashion,  | 
single  file,  but  not  by  any  means  1 
in  Indian  like  silence,  along  the 
woodland  path  which  follows  the; 
top  of  the  ridge  for  about  three  | 
quarters  of  a mile.  The  usual  J 
May  flowers  were  just  coming! 
into  bloom,  and  those  interested 
I in  Botany, gathered  violets,  star 
flower,  columbines,  anemones, 
Solomon’s  seal,  sarsaparilla, 
ladies’  slipper,  fringed  poly- 
ga{&/ flowering  dogwood,  tender 
young  cheekerberry  leaves,  etc., 
all  the  little  friends  that  we  are 
so  glad  to  greet  with  each  re- 
curring spring. 

At  one  point  there  is  a group 
of  tall  hemlock  trees,  and  be- 
neath them  rustic  seats  have 
been  built.  Here  the  Good  Gen- 
ius of  the  Society  divulged  the 
contents  of  a paper  parcel  which 
he  had  brought,  and  while  our 


mi 
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former  president,  Mr.  John  G. 
Phillips  spoke  regarding  the  or- 
igin of  this  Ridge,  whether  of 
human  construction  or  a natural 
; eskar,  and  Mr.  Henry  Talbot 
! read  a short  paper  prepared  by 
his  father,  concerning  the  min- 
ing of  iron  ore  from  that  region 
in  the  preceding  century,  the 
rest  of  the  party  partook  of  sim- 
ple refreshment.  Just  here  I 
must  not  neglect  to  mention  a 
most  interested  and  interesting 
participant  in  this  part  of  the 
program,  “Uncle  Sam,”  Goddard 
He  had  come  to  the  gathering  in 
a coat  of  the  latest  spring  cut, 
a sliing  collar,  and  the  crispest 
necktie,  and  generally  well- 
groomed  appearance.  His  part 
of  the  entertainment,  besides  be- 
ing here  and  there,  affable  and 
agreeable  to  all,  was  to  perform 
several  feats,  requiring  intelli- 
gence and  self  restraint.  He  is 
a dear  little  doggie  and  a faithful 
little  companion.  (No  pun  in- 
tended.) 

Next  on  our  pathway,  we  came 
to  a great,  many-branched  beech 
tree,  with  many  names  carved  in 
its  bark.  As  has  become  our 
custom  when  any  especially  large 
tree  is  found,  and  a lively  guess- 
ing, contest  began.  Some  guessed 
at  random,  others  with  great  de- 
liberation and  judgment.  By 
tape  measure,  the  circumference 
was  found  to  be  8 feet,  2Va  inches 
and  the  laurels  will  remain  with 
the  Champion,  this  being  the 
fourth  time  she  has  made  the 
nearest  guess,  once  having  come 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  tree.  There  was  some 
sport  over  awarding  her  “first 


j choice  of  the  chocolates,”  which 
j . 7 

; at  this  moment  materialized. 

Nearby  wre  found  a very  large 
cedar  tree,  and  a little  further 
on  we  diverged  from  the  path, 
following  a cart  path  leading  out 
to  Massapoag  Pond,  beautiful 
and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 
Sharon  is  blessed  indeed  in  hav- 
ing such  a beautiful  sheet  of 
water  within  her  limits,  and  one 
so  easily  accessible. 

We  had  been  invited  to  stop 
at  the  Lawrence  place,  this  seas- 
on occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Henderson.  Mrs.  Henderson 
greeted  us  most  cordially,  and 
we  enjoyed  resting  upon  the 
broad  piazza  and  looking  out  up- 
on the  view7  which  is  especially 
pretty  just  there.  Master  John 
Frank  Langmaid,  Jr.,  aged  1 mo. 
and  2 days,  was  taking  a sun- 
shine nap  in  his  perambulator 
and  being  inspected  by  several 
admiring  ones,  made  vigorous 
protest  against  so  much  femin- 
ine attention,  thus  early  in  life. 
Twrenty  years  hence,  doubtless 
it  will  be  more  acceptable  . 

After  partaking  of  refreshing 
lemonade,  and  chattering  w7ith 
our  charming  hostess,  giving 
“three  cheers  for  the  Hender- 
son’s” we  took  our  departure 
in  our  various  conveyances  which 
met  us  here  and  drove  to  the 
head  of  the  Pond,  there  separat- 
ing in  homeward  directions, 
agreeing  that  our  second  outing 
had  been  a delightful  one. 

Those  who  went  on  this  occa- 
sion were: — Mrs.  Gertrude  A. 
Barry,  Master  Wilton  Barry, 
Mr.  A.  Alden  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Harriet  M.  Chapin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude M.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Amanda  M. 


Eddy,  Mrs.  Lillian  C.  George, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Giberson.  Miss 
Faith  Goddard  ,Mr.  Joseph  God- 
dard, Mr.  Eben  N.  Hewdns  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Hew'ins, 
Miss  Ida  F.  Merriam,  Mrs.  John 
M.  Monroe,  a little  Elizabeth 
Monroe  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence A.  Murdock,  Miss  Mary  N. 
Phillips,  Mr.  John  G.  Phillips, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Talbot, 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Talbot,  Mr.  Eugene 
Tappan,  Miss  Mary  Tarr  of  Rock- 
port,  and  Mrs.  Dora  B.  Welch. 

G.  M.  C. 

M.  CcBB< 
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ANNIVERSARY  OUTING. 


Friday,  June  21,  1907,  was  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  second 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Town  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Sharon  Historical  Society  made 
if  the  date  of  their  third  outing 
i of  this  year.  Some  seventy  mem 
hers  of  the  Society  with  friends 
gathered  in  Morrell’s  Grove,  in 
the  afternoon  and  passed  a 
pleasant  hour  beneath  the  pines. 

Our  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Eugene  Tappan,  opened  the  ex- 
ercises in  a very  pleasing  speech 
a part  of  which  I quote,  ‘'The 
date  of  incorporation  of  this 
town  was  June  21,  1765.  The 
legal  name  was  then  the  District 
of  Stoughtonham.  In  1775  all 
districts  were  made  towns,  and 
in  1783  the  name  of  Stougliton- 
' ham  was  changed  to  Sharon. 

The  town  had  a high  apprecia- 
tion of  George  Washington,  and 
at  a very  early  date  tried  to  get 
its  name  changed  to  Washing- 
ton. On  March  11.  1776,  the 
town  “Voted  that  a Petition  be 
Drawn  and  Signed  by  the  Select- 
men of  the  said  Stoughtonham 
to  Petition  the  General  Court  to 
Change  the  Name  of  the  Town 
of  Stoughtonham  to  Washington 
in  honor  of  the  Present  George 
Washington,  and  that  said  Peti- 
tion and  \ ote  of  the  Town  be 
Presented  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Quincy.” 

This  vote  was  nearly  four 
.months  before  the  Declaration 
‘of  Independence,  and  while  Bos- 
ton was  still  besieged  by  Wash- 
ington. A recent  search  in  the 
State  Library  ha^ctymn  the  fol- 


lowing record  in  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
then  sitting  in  the  meeting- 
liou  sein  Watertown,  under  date 
of  June  6,  1776,  “A  Petition  of 
the  Selectmen  of  Stoughtonham 
praying  that  the  Name  of  the 
| Town  be  changed  to  that  of 
j Washington.  Read  and  commit 
' ted  to  Col.  Orne,  Mr.  Saxton  and 
Capt.  Hosmer. 

Further  inquiries  and  search 
should  be  made  to  understand 
fullj^vhy  the  petition  was  not 
granted;  but  the  pleasing  fact 
remains  that  the  town  at  so  ear- 
ly a date  desired  the  change,., 
' The  writer  would  add  that  the 
town  celebrated  the  110  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  on 
July  4th,  1875  by  a grand  picnic 
at  Burkhardt’s  grove.  William 
R.  Mann  made  an  address  which 
is  preserved  in  his  writings. 

Rev.  Ariel  T.  Chute  read  the 
and  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Citizens’  Brass  Band,  at  that 
time  in  fine  form,  and  an  honor 
to  the  town. 

To  return  to  the  present, 
The  audience  sang  “In  dear 
Sharon  Town,”  after  which  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Talbot  was  introduced 
and  made  an  address,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  “Sharon  Fifty 
^ ears  Ago,”  and  the  famous  con 
test  between  the  Massapoags  of 
Sharon  and  the  Olympics  of  Bos- 
ton on  Boston  Common.”  Mr. 
Talbot  drew  a line  picture  of 
the  young  men  of  the  town  at 
that  period,  who  were  mostly 
employed  in  the  making  of  boots 
and  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
and  of  the  sports  indulged  in  by 
them,  the  principal  one  being 
round  ball. 


Sharon  was  then  a very  small 
town  on  the  map  and  the  boys 
thought  they  would  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  Champions,  the 
Olympics  of  Boston.  But  how 
were  they  to  get  home  after  the 
<-;o;,e  of  the  game?  We  had  no 
trains  later  than  4 o’clock  p an. 
.Mr.  Talbot  related  how  the  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Daniel  Nason, 
refused  at  first  to  put  on  a spec- 
ial car  attached  to  a freight,  but 
Mr.  W.  R.  Mann  paid  him  a visit 
and  induced  him  to  change  his 
mind.  The  game  was  played 
and  Sharon  won.  The  writer  re- 
members the  occasion  well,  al- 
though too  young  to  go  to  the 
game.  Other  contests  were  had 
with  other  clubs,  generally  suc- 
cessful, but  at  Medway  they 
were  defeated. 

The  Massapoag  Club  kept  up 
their  organization  for  some 
years.  Then  came  the  war.  Sev- 
eral of  the  players  enlisted,  and 
while  in  camp  in  Lookout  .Valley 
a game  was  played,  participated 
in  by  some  of  the  Sharon  boys. 
At  home  not  much  thought  was 
given  to  sports  until  the  days  of 
peace  came  in  1S65.  From  that 
day  to  this,  nearly  every  year  | 
the  town  has  had  a strong  ball  I 
team.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
a dress  a social  time  was  had,  the 
young  people  indulging  In  sever- 
al games  kindly  provided  by  Mr. 
Tappan. 

The  next  outing  will  be  at  the 
Plimpton's  Pines  on  South  Wal- 
pole street,  July  13. 
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OUTIN&  At  PLltoPratfs  6tfO\/£  , 

The  outing  of  the  Sharon  His- 
torical Society  at  Plimpton’s 
Grove,  Saturday,  was  largely  at- 
tended and  was  a very  enjoyable 
occasion.  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  a lady 
84  years  old,  who  lives  alone  in 
a little  house  just  opposite  the 
grove,  was  visited  by  the  society 
and  presented  with  a book.  She 
entertained  her  guests  by  relat- 
ing interesting  events  that  hap- 
pened in  Sharon  long  ago.  The 
tomb  of  the  Plimpton  ancestors 
was  another  point  of  interest  vis- 
ited. Later  the  party  assembled 
at  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  riimpton, 
where  they  were  served  with  ice 
cream  and  cake  on  the  lawn. 
Mrs.  William  C.  Maginnes  with 
a few  well  chosen  words,  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Plimpton  in  behalf 
of  the  Society,  with  a Japanese 
bowl,  filled  with  mock  cranber- 
ries, which  jdeased  the  recipient 
greatly  and  was  graciously  ac- 
knowledged. Selectman  Quinn 
in  a neat  little  speech,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plimpton,  which  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  all  present.  Mr. 
Eugene  Tappan  in  his  usual  gen- 
ial manner,  was  the  life  of  the 
party.  His  song  “Wait  for  the 
Wagon,”  which  was  written  for 
a chorus,  proved  to  be  a solo,  as 
he  had  to  sing  it  all  alone.  Mr. 
Plimpton  rendered  several  selec- 
tions on  the  pianola,  which  were 
well  received. 

Mrs.  I)r.  Dennett,  Mrs.  William 
Maginnes,  and  Floyd  C.  Coon,  as- 
sisted Mrs.  Plimpton  in  the  serv- 
ing. 

F LAYS  C.Coo'v. 


The  thought  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  an  old  town  like 
Sharon  has  more  friends  out- 
side of  it  than  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  within  it.  This  idea 
is  illustrated  in  the  remem- 
brance shown  of  Sharon  in  the 
will  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Estey, 
proved  last  week  in  Boston. 

This  esteemed  lady  died  a 
month  ago  in  the  same  house, 
1075  Adams  street,  in  Dorches- 
ter, where  she  was  born  45 
years  and  G months  ago,  a house 
belonging  to  her  and  built  by  her 
father  George  S.  Estey,  who  as 
I am  informed,  was  a native  of 
Sharon. 

Miss  Estey’s  next  of  kin  are 
three  aunts,  Elizabeth  B.  Hinck- 
ley of  Milton,  Elizabeth  J.  Jones 
of  Dorchester  and  Mary  A.  C. 
Jenkins  of  Wellesley  Hills.  The 
will  mentions  three  cousins, 
Mary  A.  Jenkins  of  Wellesley 
Hills,  daughter  of  Mary  A.  C. 
Jenkins;  Mrs.  Annie  L.  J.  Giv- 
iens  of  Oldtown,  Attleboro,  and 
Bessie  C.  Jones  of  Dorchester, 
daughters  of  Elizabeth  J.  Jones; 
Hannah  Estey,  widow  of  Thomas 
H.  Estey  of  Oakland,  California, 
also  receives  a legacy,  likewise 
Carrie  A.  Estey  of  Vista,  Cali- 
fornia. Some  reader  having 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
family  genealogy  may  communi- 
cate to  the  Advocate  an  account 
of  the  Estey  family. 

Miss  Estey  was  for  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce 
school  in  Dorchester.  The  will 
givs  to  her  step-mother,  Mary 


G.  Estey,  “the  use,  income  and 
improvement  of  my  house  and 
land  on  Adams  street,  Dorches- 
ter, durinng  her  life-time,  it  be- 
ing the  same  now  occupied  by  us 
as  our  residence.”  The  remaind- 
er, after  this  life  tenancy,  goes 
“to  my  friend  Miss  Mary  Tucker 
of  Dorchester.” 

The  oil  painting  “Fido,”  is  giv- 
en to  the  Sharon  Public  Library, 
possession  to  remain  with  Mrs. 
Estey  if  she  wishes  it,  during 
her  lifetime.  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  personal  property  is 
given  in  trust  to  pay  the  net 
income  to  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Estey  as 
long  as  she  shall  live.  At  her 
decease,  after  payment  of  some  ! 
minor  legacies,  the  rest  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  Sharon  Public  Libra- 
ry— one  half  to  be  known  as 
the  “George  S.  Estey  Fund,”  in 
memory  of  her  father,  the  in- 
come to  purchase  the  best  books 
on  nature  or  science,  the  other 
half  to  be  known  as  the  “Eliza- 
beth B.  Hinckley  Fund”  the  in- 
come to  purchase  the  best  books 
[ of  fiction. 

i Mrs.  Hinckley  is  pleasantly 
known  to  the  Sharon  Historical 
Society  as  the  donor  of  a framed 
sketch  of  Blind  Ellis  and  his  | 
house,  drawn  by  her  husband, 
and  by  a contribution  to  the 
Scrap  Book  on  “Going  to  Pigeon 
Swamp.” 

EUGENE  TAPPAN. 


lag 
i&at? 
ijiatoriral 

November  24,  1906 

WITH  HOLMES: 

Yes,  we’re  boys,  always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen, 
And  I sometimes  have  asked,  shall  we  ever  be  men  7 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and  gay, 

Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away  ? 

LUNCHEON 


Cold  Ham  Bakea  Beans 

Rolls 

Celery  Pickles 

Coffee 
Ice  Cream 
Cake 


PRINTED  ON  HAND-MADE  PAPER 
OVER  loo  YEARS  OLD 


OLD  SHOP  BOOKS. 

The  town  of  Sharon  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  two  ancient 
account  books  of  140  years  ago, 
in  which  Benjamin  Hewins,  who 
was  the  store  keeper  as  well  as 
town  clerk,  charged  his  custom 
ers  for  the  groceries  and  other 
articles  sold  to  them.  The  book 
entry  of  course,  shows  the 
amount  of  goods  sold  and  the 
price,  but  gives  also  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  each  pur- 
chase'’ was  delivered.  Payments 
were  often  made  in  other  things 
besides  cash.  Thus,  William 
Richards  is  credited  in  1767,  S 
shillings  for  setting  four  shoes 
on  my  horse,  7 shillings  for  put- 
ting six  links  to  my  traces  and  6 
shillings  for  mending  my  plough 
share.  Ichabod  Clark  in  the 
same  year  is  credited  1 pound  6 
shillings  for  weaving  8 2-3  yards 
of  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  Part 
payments  were  made  in  other 
cases,  by  mending  shoes,  bring- 
ing a barrel  of  molasses  to  the 
store  or  repairing  the  chimney. 

Some  items  sold  to  Samuel 
Comings  were  2 quarts  of  mo- 
lasses at  4-8,  1 ounce  of  tea  3-9, 
and  1 pound  of  sugar  3-9,  deliv- 
ered to  his  daughter  Rebecca. 
Again  1 pound  of  sugar  4-  , and 
1 sheet  of  paper  -0,  delivered  to 
his  Negro  Caesar.  There  are 
frequent  sales  of  1 row  of  pins 
or  of  a few  needles.  A perusal 
of  these  account  books  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  lives 
and  activities  of  former  genera- 
tions. 
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SHARON  LETTER  OF  75 
YEARS  AGO. 

Mx\  Eben  N.  Hewins  contrib- 
utes the  following  letter  written 
to  bis  brother  Charles  A.  Hew- 
ins, by  their  father  Amasa 
Hewins,  the  portrait  painter, 
who  was  then  pursuing  his  art 
in  Europe.  The  pond  before  the 
homestead  referred  to  is  Wol- 
! omolopoag  Pond. 

Paris,  Oct.  28th,  1832. 
My  dear  Charles: — 

Since  I wrote  to  you  last  I 
have  journeyed  a good  deal  and 
seen  many  things  which  interest 
travellers  and  men  of  taste  aud 
information.  You  must  know 
that  to  understand  what  one 
sees  in  travelling,  and  to  gain 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  which 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  object, 
considerable  previous  learning  is 
necessary.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  iu  Italy,  almost  every 
part  of  which  is  called  classic 
ground,  that  is,  scenes  which  are  i 
described  or  a-iuded  to  in  class- 
ical history  or  poetry.  I think 
the  last  letter  I wrote  you  was 
from  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the 
world  for  many  reasons.  Its 
foundation,  as  you  have  probably 
read,  was  many  centuries  pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era,  and 
a great  deal  is  said  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

There  too  are  many  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  the  temples  (which 
were  the  churches  of  those 
times),  besides  palaces,  amphi- 
theatres, etc.,  all  of  which  were 
built  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago;  and  they  are  extremely  in- 
teresting to  a person  who  knows 
by  whom,  and  for  what  purposes, 
they  were  erected  and  used  and 
finally  by  what  barbarous  na- 
tions they  were  many  of  them  de 
stroyed  and  left  nearly  as  we 
now  see  them.  I wish  therefore 


that  you  should  acquire  a taste  1 
for  reading  and  study  that  if  ev- 
er you  should  travel  you  may  be 
able  to  understand  and  enjoy 
what  you  see,  or  even  when  you 
see  pictures  or  prints  of  places  I 
and  things  so  well  known,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  give  some 
description  of  them. 

From  Rome  I went  to  Naples, 
and  here  again  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  city  is  much  of  what  is 
called  classic  ground.  About 
seven  or  nine  miles  from  Naples 
is  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  I as- 1 
cended,  and  although  it  was  then 
what  is  called  at  rest,  yet  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  four  minutes 
it  threw  up  pieces  of  lava  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  which  fell  again 
within  a few  feet  of  where  we 
stood.  When  you  shall  have  read 
the  works  of  Homer,  you  will 
know  what  fables  the  ancients 
had  of  this  and  Mount  Etna 
which  is  in  Sicily.  This  last  Avas 
said  to  be  the  forge  or  workshop 
of  a certain  Mister  Vulcan, 
whence  all  such  mountains  as  is- 
sued fire  were  called  volcanoes. 
This  same  Vulcan,  as  you  will 
learn  from  the  author  ab  jve 
mentioned,  was  wonderfully  skil- 
ful in  making  shields  and  other 
warlike  implements,  the  most  cel 
ebrated  of  which  were  made  for 
Achilles,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war.  But  his  chief  oc- 
cupation was  said  to  be  the  forg- 
ing of  bolts  for  Jupiter.  Such 
were  the  fables  of  antiquity. 

Near  Naples  too,  though  on 
! the  other  or  western  side,  are 
many  places  described  by  Virgil, , 
such  as  the  Lake  Avernus,  which  ! 
is  about  as  large  as  the  pond  be- 
fore your  door  and  looks  much 
like  it,  the  Lake  Lucrin,  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields,  and  the  grotto  of 
the  Cumaean  Sybil,  etc.,  etc. 
This  grotto,  too  I entered  many 
feet  underground,  and  at  length 
come  to  water  two  or  three  feet 
I deep.  Here  the  guide  took  us. 


. 

. 


one  at  a time,  upon  liis  should- 
ers, and  certainly  I never  saw 
anything  so  dark  and  dismal  as 
this  cavern.  When  you  shall 
have  read  the  Aeneid,  you  will 
learn  that  it  was  through  this 
identical  cavern  that  Virgil  says 
Aeneas  descended  to  the  regions 
below.  This  of  course  is  another 
fable  and  I only  mention  it  be- 
cause the  celebrity  of  the  poem 
has  conferred  celebrity  on  those 
scenes  and  places  which  are  so 
which  the  scenery  about  Naples 
is  the  most  beautiful  perhaps  in 
delicious.  But  still,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  fine  country  and 
the  world,  and  the  climate  too,  is 
climate,  the  people  are  by  no 
means  so  industrious  and  re- 
spectable as  in  those  countries 
less  favored  by  nature,  which 
shows  nuhappily  that  where  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
are  produced  with  the  least  labor 
there  the  people  become  the 
most  idle,  vicious  and  worthless. 
There  are  in  Naples  many  thous- 
ands (some  say  30  or  40,000)  of 
idle  beggars  whom  the  Italians 
call  ’“lassaroni.” 

If  I were  to  mention  all  the 
remarkable  things  to  be  seen  at 
Koine  and  Naples  and  the  jour- 
ney to  France,  it  would  require 
many  sheets  of  paper.  But  it  is 
the  less  necessary  as  there  are 
J already  so  many  books  of  travel 
j which  you  will  read  all  in  good 
time,  as  they  say  in  French, 
i Your  papa,  however,  would  have 
been  very  much  pleased  to  have 
had  your  company  as  well  as 
' that  of  your  mama  in  these  jour- 
neys. From  Naples  I came  back 
again  through  Rome  to  Florence, 
where  I staid  during  the  summer 
and  then  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember set  out  for  Paris,  coming 
through  tin?  Leghorn  and  thence | 
Im  the  steamboat  lo  Genoa. 

; From  hence  again  by  land  to 
i Milan,  where  I stopped  three 
days  and  then  by  the  Lake  Mag* 


giore,  stopping  a few  hours  to 
see  the  lake  and  islands  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
tnen  on  the  third  day  after  leav- 
ing Milan,  crossed  the  Alps. 

These  mountains  divide  Italy 
from  Switzerland  and  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  rocks,  prec- 
ipices, torrents,  etc.  You  will 
read  that  Hannibal  crossed  these 
mountains  with  his  army  before 
there  was  any  road  made.  I 
think  it  was  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
difficulties  he  must  have  had, 
though  at  present  when  there  is 
a good  road,  there  is  not  much 
difficulty.  I then  came  through 
Switzerland,  crossing  the  Lake 
of  Genoa  in  a steamboat,  and 
from  Genoa  by  the  stage-coach, 
called  the  Diligence,  to  Paris. 
This  city  contains  about  twelve 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Boston,  and  contains  many 
grand  palaces  and  fine  shops 
besides  public  gardens,  etc.  In 
one  of  these  public  gardens  there 
is  a grand  collection  of  animals, 
among  which  are  10  lions,  2 ele- 
phants, many  bears,  tigers,  hy- 
enas, zebras,  birds  of  many  cur- 
ious kinds  and  a camelopard  or 
gir-affa.  This  is  the  most  won- 
! derful  creature  that  I have  seen, 
| his  head  being  14  or  15  feet  from 
; the  ground.  All  these  are  to  be 
i seen  without  paying.  The  Par- 
isians. however,  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  sabbath,  but 
open  their  shops,  and,  being  fond 
of  amusements,  they  go  to  the 
theatre  more  on  Sunday  evening 
than  any  other  in  the  week. 

I must  now  close  my  letter  as 
it  is  full,  so  I hope  you  are  still 
a very  good  boy  and  good  scholar 
that  that  you  are  attentive  and 
obedient  to  your  mama  and  kind 
to  your  brother  and  sisters. 
Give  papa’s  love  to  them  all  and 
remember 

Your  loving  father, 

A.  Hewins. 


| SHARON  CENTER  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  thirty-seventh  reunion  of 
the  Center  School  Association, 
was  held  on  August  1st,  at  the 
Unitarian  MeetingHouse  About1 
l<o  persons  were  present  at  the 
banquet  in  the  vestry. 

„ i 

The  afternoon  meeting  in  the 
Church,  was  well  attended  and 
the  exercises  consisted  of  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  President: 
H.  F.  Talbot,  the  reading  of,  an 
history  of  the  Association  from 
1871  to  1907,  by  the  Secretary  J. 

G.  Phillips,  and  short  addresses 
by  Dr.  L.  W.  Puffer  of  Brockton 
and  the  Messrs.  F.  E.  Johnson 
of  Taunton,  Artemas  Richards 
of  Boston,  B.  F.  Bullard  of  Med- 
ford, D.  W.  Pettee  and  Col.  E. 

H.  Hewins  of  Sharon.  Several 
letters  from  absent  members 

I 

were  read. 

At  the  business  meeting  the 
following  were  elected  to  office: 
President,  Fred  E.  Johnson  of 
Taunton;  Vice-Presidents,  Geo. 
H.  Whittemore,  Henry  F.  Tal- 
bot, and  Charles  S.  Curtis;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  May  L.  Felt;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Dora  B.  Welch;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Miss  Emma 
A.  Baker,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  An- 
drews, Mrs.  Emma  C.  Davis, 
Miss  Minnie  Eddy,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Mrs. 
Charles  Dunakin,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Delano,  and  George  H.  Johnson 

The  funds  contributed  were 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  meeting  of  1908  on  the 
Thursday  of  Old  Home  Week. 


The  Church  was  tastefully 
i decorated  with  bunting,  by  the 
| courtesy  of  the  First  Parish, 
and  a profusion  of  flowers 
adorned  the  platform. 

The  Association  now  numbers 
nearly  300  members  who  attend- 
ed the  Center  School  before  1882 
many  of  whom  are  now  residing 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Quite  a number  of  those  present 
were  more  than  eighty  years 
old. 

J.  G.  P. 


IN  DEAR  SHARON  TOWN. 

Air— Scots  wha  hae. 

Sharon  beckons  with  her  hand 
Where  the  hills  so  grandly  stand 
Covered  with  the  wooded  lat  d 
In  dear  Sharon  town. 

Come,  my  children,  come  and  share 
These  blue  skies  and  prospects  fair, 
Come  and  breathe  the  healthful  air 
In  dear  Sharon  town. 

Walk  along  the  olden  street 
Tread  the  field  and  meadow  sweet, 
Gather  flowers  at  your  feet 
In  dear  Sharon  town. 

Be  your  guide  the  wandering  brook, 

In  the  clear  pond  mirror  look, 

Joyful  tread  some  fairy  nook 
In  dear  Sharon  town. 

Come  and  retrospective  know, 

Memories  of  long  ago, 

From  which  present  blessings  flow, 

In  dear  Sharon  town. 

Seize  the  pleasures  of  todav, 

Lend  a hand  here  while  you  may, 

Glad  enough  awhile  to  stay, 

In  dear  Sharon  town. 


HISTORICAL  MEETING. 


One  of  the  pleasant  features 
of  Old  Home  Week,  is  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Sharon  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  one  held 
Friday  evening,  August  2, 
proved  its  popularity  among  our 
townspeople,  by  drawing  so 
large  an  attendance  that  seating 
the  late  comers  became  quite  a 
problem. 

Such  an  attractive  programme 
with  its  fine  musical  selections 
and  address  on  John  Paul 
Jones,  by  one  whom  the  com- 
munity all  admire,  Hon.  John  W. 
Weeks,  Congressman  from  this 
district,  presented  an  opportun- 
ity not  to  be  lost  in  spite  of  a 
warm  night  when  piazzas  offered 
so  many  inducements  after  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decor- 
ated with  flage  and  bunting,  and 
the  platform  with  it  sbeautifully 
draped  flags  and  war  scene, 
formed  an  appropriate  back- 
ground for  the  men  well-known 
to  our  community,  seated  there- 
on. These  were  Edmund  H.  Tal- 
bot, the  new  president  of  the 
Historical  Society;  Hon.  John 
W.  Weeks,  Dr.  William  O.  Fax- 
on, George  H.  Whittemore, 
Franklin  D.  Bullard,  Edward  J. 
Fuller,  Silas  A.  Stone,  Timothy 
F.  Quinn,  and  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Chase,  a lineal  descendant  of  one 
who  served  under  John  Paul 
Jones.  Miss  Florence  Amy 
Nickerson  opened  the  meeting  in 
a charming  way,  by  rendering  a 
harp  solo,  Fantasie  by  Parish- 
Alvars.  As  the  sweet  tones 
| died  away,  the  attention  of  the 
! audience  was  called  to  the  busi- 


ness of  the  evening,  reading  of 
reports  of  last  meeting  and  ad- 
mission of  new  members.  An 
unusual  incident  in  connection 
, with  this,  was  the  resolutions 
passed  on  the  death  of  Robert  T. 
Swan,  commissioner  of  public 
records,  whose  name  had  been 
proposed  for  membership  and 
who  would  have  been  admitted 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Swan’s  death 
occurred  but  the  wreek  beore  and 
as  was  noted  in  a recent  issue 
of  the  Advocate,  his  father  Sam- 
uel SwTan,  in  his  college  days, 
taught  the  Sharon  Center  School 

A violin  solo  by  Miss  Eda 
D’Alaive,  Chaconne  by  Bach, 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  speak- 
er of  the  evening  ,Hon.  John  W. 
Weeks,  wras  then  introduced  by 
Mr.  Talbot,  with  a few  appro- 
priate words,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed.  His  address  on 
John  Paul  Jones  was  masterly, 
and  showed  much  research  and 
study;  and  coming  at  this  time 
when  our  attention  is  busy,  es- 
pecially directed  to  this  old  hero, 
it  was  of  deep  interest  to  all. 

The  closing  piece  by  Miss'Nick- 
erson,  a recitation  with  harp  ac 
companiment,  a minuet,  carried 
each  in  fancy,  far  back  into  the 
past,  for  there  stood  before  the 
audience  a grac-ful  dame  in  old 
time  costume  and  softly  modu- 
lated voice,  and  the  subdued! 
tones  of  the  harp  soothed  andj 
calmed  after  the  stirring  scenes  | 
of  John  Paul  Jones’  life.  Many 
lingered  for  a social  half  hour, 
to  meet  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  to  chat  with  old 
friends. 

CARRIE  W.  FERNALD. 


PLAIN  AMUSEMENTS. 


There  were  two  events  in  the 
Sharon  old  home  week,  which 
from  their  very  simplicity  ap- 
pealed to  the  taste  of  those  who 
participated.  The  first  event 
referred  to,  was  a tea  party  in 
the  town  hall  on  Friday  after- 
noon. The  hall  interior,  as  well 
as  exterior,  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunt- 
ing, while  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage  was  a large  painting  show 
ing  soldiers  at  the  fort.  En- 
gravings and  pictures  on  the 
walls,  illustrated  the  career  of 
John  Paul  Jones.  The  floor  of 
the  hall  which  had  been  cleared  | 
of  the  usual  seats,  contained  in 
rows  small  tables,  around  each 
of  which  were  chairs  for  four 
persons. 

The  tea  was  skilfully  brewed 
in  the  hall,  by  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Tuck 
who  at  frequent  intervals 
steeped  a pot  full  of  tea,  so  that 
the  best  flavor  was  secured. 
Miss  Tuck  and  Miss  Macy  did 
the  honors  of  pouring,  and  a 
bright  set  of  young  ladies’ 
served  the  tea  to  the  guests. 
The  best  of  music  was  contrib- 
uted by  Miss  Florence  Amy 
Nickerson  on  the  harp  and  Miss 
Eda  D’Alaive  on  the  violin. 
From  three  o’clock  to  five,  there 
was  constant  pleasure.  ’Twas 
only  a cup  of  tea  and  some  mu- 
sic, but  such  tea  so  pleasantly 


served,  so  charming  an  array  of 
hostesses  and  such  delightful 
guests,  such  music  and  such  ac- 
complished performers!  That 
afternoon  tea  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

The  second  event  referred  to 
was  a Saturday’s  ramble  over 
Moose  Hill.  The  name  Moose 
Hill  is  customarily  applied,  not 
merely  to  the  immediate  sum- 
mit, but  to  the  elevated  terri- 
tory thereabouts.  When  I first 
rode  along  Moose  Hill  street 
and  asked  a lady  whom  I met 
“Where  is  Moose  Hill?”  she  ap- 
peared surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion and  said,  “Why,  you  are  on 
Moose  Hill  now.”  This  gener- 
ous use  of  the  term  appears  on 
the  plan  of  the  Dorchester 
Proprietors,  in  1G9G-1726,  where 
some  hundreds  of  acres  are 
marked  “Moose-Hill,  sold  to 
Capt.  Ebe’r.  Billing.”  It  would 
be  the  subject  of  a valuable  pa- 
per, the  history  of  the  owner- 
ship of  Moose  Hill. 

Mr.  Buckley  of  Canton,  drove 
from  Central  Square  at  11 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  with  his 
four-horse  barge  full  of  ram- 
blers, joined  by  half-a-dozen 
private  carriages.  Arrived  at 
the  encampment  ground  high 
up  on  the  hill,  but  a little  be- 
low the  top,  the  company  found 
a place  already  prepared  for 
them.  Chairs  and  lawn  seats 
were  placed  beneath  the  trees, 


■ 


la  table  was  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  a hammock  hung 
| between  two  trees  and  water 
I was  boiling  in  the  tea  kettle. 
The  private  teams  drove  up  to 
the  picnic  ground  and  gave  an 
additional  interest  to  the  scene.  I 
The  lady  musicians  of  the  pre- 
vious day  graced  the  occasion 
with  their  presence. 

Forty  people  were  soon  eat- 
ing their  noon  day  meal,  wrhile 
Mrs.  Welch  made  delicious  tea. 
After  a pleasurable  stay  of  two 
hours,  the  party  left,  a portion 
of  them  to  ride  in  their  car- 
riages, but  the  sturdy  remnant 
to  take  their  walk  down  the  hill 
in  a westerly  direction  to  the 
Walpole  line.  And  first  the : 
pedestrians  walke)l  across  the 
broad  acres  of  the  ancient 
Smith  farm,  which  lies  in  a re- 
markably level  and  sightly  man- 
ner upon  the  northern  shoulder 
of  Moose  Hill.  This  place  now 
owned  by  Mrs.-  Sage,  is  a fertile 
spot  and  commands  a beautiful 
view  of  the  Blue  Hills. 

The  Smith’s  in  their  day,  kept 
up  a good  carriage  road  down 
to  the  Walpole  line,  but  quite  a 
stretch  of  the  way  is  now  well 
nigh  overgrown  with  bushes, 
and  a guide  is  needed  for  one 
who  goes  there  for  the  first 
time.  All  this  historical  and 
romantic  character  added  great- 
ly to  the  interest  of  the  walk. 
We  were  sure  of  our  way  for  our  I 
leader  was  born  on  that  moun-  j 


tain  farm.  Dux  foemina  facti, 
a woman  was  the  leader  of  the 
deed,  as  Virgil  says.  Midway 
down  the  hill  slope,  the  moun- 
taineers rested  in  a beautiful 
grove,  where  Miss  D’Alaive 
played  some  fine  pieces  on  her 
violin,  as  she  had  done  at  our 
dinner  hour.  At  3 o’clock,  we 
were  over  the  line  in  Walpole, 
at  the  house  of  Charles  Stewart 
Guild,  who  was  seated  with  his 
family  in  an  arbor.  We  drank 
a refreshing  draught  of  excell- 
ent Walpole  water.  Then  we 
admired  the  large,  ancient  oak 
tres,  two  of  which  on  measur-j 
ing,  were  found  to  be  10  feet,  11 
inches  and  11  feet  respectively, 
in  girth.  County  street,  where 
we  were  now  standing,  is  a part 
of  the  old  post  road,  and  at  this 
point  the  middle  of  the  street,  is 
the  division  line  betwreen  Wal- 
pole and  Sharon.  From  Mr. 
Guild’s  house,  Baker  street  runs 
northeast  and  Common  street 
runs  northwest.  We  left  by 
going  southerly  on  County 
street  to  Walpole  'street,  and 
then  by  South  Main  street,  to 
the  village,  arriving  there  at 
four  o’clock.  ’Twas  only  a ram- 
ble and  a picnic,  but  such  a de- 
lightful time!  The  quiet,  sim- 
1 pie  joys  of  life  are  the  best,  and 
this  is  particularly  true,  when 
experienced  in  ones  own  town. 

EUGENE  TAPPAN. 


- 
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APPLE  DAY. 


It  may  be  doubtful  if  anj-  cel- 
ebration of  this  new  holiday  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  the  outing  of 
the  Sharon  Historical  Society. 
Apple  Day  occurs  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  October,  which  this 
year  was  on  October  15th.  A ride 
was  taken  from  the  village  along 
Maskwonicut  and  Bullard  streets 
to  North  Sharon  and  then  by 
High,  Plain  and  Moose  Hill 
streets,  Upland  Road  and  Ever- 
ett street  to  the  town  farm, 
which  was  reached  at  a quarted 
past  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  afternoon  was  of  a perfect 
character  and  the  forest  leaves 
just  assuming  their  splendid  col- 
ors, enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes  alway  sbeautiful.  There 
was  merriment  among  the  many 
who  rode  in  Mr.  Buckley’s  barge 
Mr.  George  Carpenter’s  barge 
and  seven  other  cariages.  Mr. 
George  O.  Nason  and  wife, 
whose  neat  premises  at  the  town 
farm  were  admired,  received  the 
company  with  a warm  welcome. 
An  extended  table  on  the  lawn 
was  spread  with  apples,  the  feat- 
ure of  the  occasion,  and  coffee 
and  fancy  crackers  -were  also 
served. 

Each  person  of  the  seventy 
persons  present  kept  the  rule  of 
Apple  Day  and  ate  an  apple. 
Two  colored  minstrels  from 
Boston  entertained  with  planta- 
tion songs  and  guitar  accompani- 
ment. An  appropriate  melody 


[ was  “In  the  shade  of  the  old  ap- 
ple tree.’’ 

Messrs.  Timothy  F.  Quinn  and 
Silas  A.  Stone  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  and  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  were  in  the  company,  the 
former  of  whom  was  calling  to 
order,  named  his  associate  Mr.' 
Stone  for  a speech.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  loudly  welcomed 
in  recognition  of  his  recent  nom- 
ination for  county  commissioner 
and  told  in  a pleasing  manner 
some  incidents  of  a life  of  forty- 
five  years  in  Sharon.  A state- 
ment was  made  of  the  important 
industries  in  former  yeai’s.  He 
recalled  that  the  first  horse  was 
shod  belonged  to  Solomon  Tal- 
bot. That  gentleman  being  pres 
ent,  stepped  forward  and  corro- 
borated the  statement. 

A short  address  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  apple  illustrated  with 
genuine  samples  of  various  ap- 
ples of  natural  growth,  was  giv- 
en in  a delightful  way  by  Dr. 
George  YY . Field,  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries 
and  Game.  Nature  unaided,  pro- 
duces only  diminutive  specimens 
of  the  fruit.  Some  exhibited, 
were  of  the  size  of  cherries,  oth- 
ers of  the  size  of  peas,  and  still 
others  of  the  size  of  currants; 
but  all  wrere  fully  grown  fruit 
and  showing  the  characteristic 
marks  of  apples.  In  contact 
with  them,  there  were  displayed 
some  fine  large  and  nicely-flav- 
ored apples.  The  biological  prin- 
ciples were  stated  and  how  by 
their  application  new  and  choicer 


varieties  of  fruit  were  obtained. 
Fruit  breeding  is  as  accurate  and 
produces  as  good  results  as  ani- 
mal breeding. 

In  answer  to  a question,  it  was 
stated  that  the  trees  producing 
the  diminutive  apples  exhibited, 
were  of  ordinary  size  as  apple 
trees.  The  fruit  shown  was  by 
no  means  dwarf  fruit,  but  apples 
of  the  size  intended  by  nature. 
Further  illustration  was  given 
by  the  exhibition  of  wild  pears, 
and  remarks  were  made  upon 
that  fruit.  The  subject  matter 
of  the  address  was  decidedly  new 
and  fresh  and  well  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Field,  who  is  a teacher  by 
nature  and  by  experience. 
Thanks  were  extended  to  him 
on  motion  made  which  included 
thanks  to  the  other  speakers, 
to  the  hosts  and.  to  the  music- 
ians. 

As  the  carriages  on  their  re- 
turn climbed  Meeting  House 
hill,  while  the  sun  was  setting 
on  Moose  Hill,  several  expx*essed 
the  sentiment  that  all  felt  “what 
a beautiful  day,  a lovely  ride,  a 
merry  company,  an  instructive 
talk,  enlivened  with  music  and 
good  cheer.”  An  added  pleas- 
ure was  the  fact  that  a cheerful 
hour  had  been  provided  for  the 
people  at  the  farm.  The  present 
inmates  there  are:  Joseph  F. 
Torrey,  Linwood  Flanders,  Miss 
Eliza  Siddall,  Horace  Dexter  and 
Charles  E.  Moore.  One  of  them 
was  overheard  saying,  “I  have 
never  seen  such  a day  since  I 
have  been  here.” 
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OClTQBE-R  QUARTERLY  MLET/tV& 


SHARON  LOCALS. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Sometime  in  the  Summer  or 
early  Autumn  of  1907,  A.  I).,  Ap- 
ollo and  the  nine  muses  held  a 
committee  meeting  on  Moose 
Hill  in  Sharon.  (Even  the  gods 
do  things  bj'  committee  ,now.) 
“For,”  said  Clio  who  had  called 
the  meeting,  “the  committee  on 
J program  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Sharon  Historical  Society, 
will  soon  be  about  their  work 
and  we  must  have  something 
good  to  suggest.” 


Being  a courageous  set,  they 
assembled  at  the  Robbers  Cave, 
and  Apollo,  who  kept  his  bow 
and  arrow  ready  at  hand,  was  of 
course  made  chairman,  though 
Clio  the  muse  of  history,  was 
chief  speaker.  What  with 
Terpsichore’s  tendency  to  dance 
and  sing,  and  Thalia’s  strong 
habit  of  cracking  jokes,  it  re- 
quired all  of  Apollo's  eloquence 
and  authority  to  secure  order. 
This  was  finally  done  however, 
and  a splendid  hours  work  was 
accomplished  as  we  shall  see. 

< '1  if),  moved  that  the  Historic- 
al Society  be  treated  to  an  even- 
ing with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
“1  have  him  in  mind,”  said  she, 
“because  just  now  as  I came  by  I 
saw  him  and  Terence  exchang- 
ing jokes  in  rhyme,  and  it  was 
hard  to  tell  who  had  the  best  of 
it.  These  mortals  don’t  laugh 
half  enough,  especially  over  high 
themes,  and  the  poet  laureate 
of  Boston,  as  some  one  has  been 


pleased  to  call  him,  will  do  them 
good.  Besides,  I know  a worn- 1 
an.  Miss  Sara  A.  Hamlin  by! 
■ name,  teacher  of  English  in  Dean  ! 
| Academy,  Franklin,  who  is  emi- 
nently  fitted  for  this  high  task. 

| She  is  a great  admirer  of  the 
genial  poet,  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  is  herself 
master  of  a style  of  good  Eng- 
lish, has  a tenacious  and  ready 
memory  for  words  and  phrases 
! and  speaks  he  rsentences  with 
I musica  lelearness  and  exquisite 
j articulation.  She  has  a good 
; deal  to  say,  and  the  people  will , 

! hear  and  be  sorry  when  she’s 
done.”  Thus  spake  Clio,  and  af*  | 
ter  her  rose  light  as  a thistle-  j 
down  -into  the  air,  Terpsichore. 
“I  am  the  one  to  second  this 
motion,  for  Mr.  Holmes  once 
! wrote  a jioem  under  my  specitl 
i wrote  a poem  and  named  it  after 
me.”  With  that  she  struck  her 
lyre  and  was  going  off  into  dance 
and  song,  when  Apollo  checked 
her  with  a well  chosen  quotation  ' 
from  that  very  poem: — “Cease 
playful  goddess!  From  thine 
airy  bound,  Drop  like  a feather 
softly  to  the  ground;  This  light 
bolero  grows  a ticklish  danoe, 
And  there  is  mischief  in  thy  kin- 
dling glance.”  i 

The  goddess  of  song  obeyed,  I 
but  instantly  claimed  the  right 
to  an  original  motion.  “Those 
mortals,”  said  she,  “can’t  and 
wont  get  along  without  music. 

I know  a jovial,  fine-looking  bari- 
tone and  chorus  leader  with  glor- 
ious voice,  an  artist  of  high  de- 
gree in  (lie  city  of  Boston,  and  he 


shall  sing  for  them,  and  his  ac- 
complished daughter,  Marion, 
too.  she  shall  play  for  them. 
And  while  I’m  on  my  feet,  my 
friends,  I'll  let  you  into  a little 
secret.  I have  already  arranged 
that  before  the  date  of  this  his- 
torical meeting,  these  two  mu- 
sicians shall  be  in  the  employ  of 
one  of  the  most  helpful  societies 
Kharo  never  had,  a Choral  Soci* 
Sharon  ever  had,  a Choral  Soci- 
ety, with  over  a hundred  mem- 
that  this  was  just  the  thing,  and 
the  vote  was  unanimous. 

-I  foresee”  said  Melpomene,  a 
shadow  darkening  all. her  face, 
“that  Mr.  Talbot,  their  president 
will  not  be  able  to  be  present, 
and  I foresee  also,”  the  shadow 
deepening,  “that  two  of  the  mem 
hers  will  have  proved  their  mor- 
tality and  will  perhaps  ere  then 
have  met  the  great  poet  of  whom 
we  speak,  face  to  face,  in  shad- 
owland.”  Arrangements  were 
then  made  that  Col.  E.  H.  Ilew- 
ins,  an  especial  favorite  with 
Apollo,  should  preside  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  and  that 
Mr.  Timothy  Quinn  and  Mr. 
Tappan,  should  present  and 
speak  appreciatively  to  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  deceased. 

“There’s  one  thing  more,” 
cried  Erato,  the  muse  whom  lov- 
ers love,  “there  must  be  chance 
for  voulhs  an  dmaidens  ,aiul  men 
and  women  of  older  years  to 
seek  their  friends,  and  drink  a 
cup  of  tea  together,  and  say  nice 
things,  and  vie  each  with  the 
other  in  strength  of  brain  and 
grace  of  soul.  A table  must  be 


. 
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set  and  laden  well  with  hand- 
some chin  aand  with  shining  sil- 
ver, and  garlanded  with  green 
an  dset  above  with  dowers  of 
white  and  gold.”  And  for  this 
task  of  beaut}-  and  good  cheer 
were  appointed: — Mrs.  John  H. 
Corlii  nd  Mrs  .William  C.  Magin- 
nes  as  matrons;  and  as  waitress- 
es: Miss  Maude  Bryant,  Miss 
Mattie  Eddy,  Miss  Vina  Johnson, 
Miss  Grace  Mackintosh,  Miss 
Helen  Mackintosh,  Miss  Agnes 
O'Brien  and  Miss  Mar  y Wilson. 
"Still  one  last  thing,”  said  Uran- 
ia, “ -Twill  never  do  to  have  one 
meeting  pass -without  additions, 
for  youths  and  maidens,  and  men 
that  fair  sky.”  Thereby  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  named  for 
membership: — John  Henry  Corl, 
Mrs.  Janet  Alliso  nCorl,  Edgar 
Everett  Fay,  Mrs.  Olivia  Tracy 
Fay,  Mrs.  Annie  Bristol  Magin- 
nes,  Oscar  -J.  Tomlinson,  Mrs. 
Oscar  J .Tomlinson,  and  M?ks( 
Mary  E.  York.  With  this  the 
Moose  Jlill  Committee  came  to  I 
: an  end.  i 

And  so  it  happened  that  the 
Sharon  Historical  Society’s  meet 
ing  of  October  25,  1907,  was  an 
emienently  successful  one  . 

Mr.  Lane  directed  the  large' 
audience  in  singing  Holmes’ 
‘‘Angel  of  Peace, ”to  Keller’s 
"American  Hymn”:  ‘‘The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,’  to  its  well 
known  tune;  and  Mrs.  Howe’s 
“The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic.” Mr.  Laue  sang  “Croolc 
Lover’s  Song,”  by  Buck,  and  for 
nn  encore  “If,”  by  Sen ja ; “The 


Pretty  Creature”  by  Solace,  and 
“The  Last  Chord,”  by  Sullivan, 
i Miss  Marion  Lane  accompanied 
her  father  and  played  a piano 
solo,  “Polish  Dance  ”by  Schar- 
wenka;  and  for  an  encore  an  in- 
termezzo from  Cavaliera  Rustic- 
ana. 

Miss  Hamlin’s  address  was  all 
that  had  been  predicted.  Her 
1 original  work  was  excellent  and 

° i 

her  selections  from  the  past! 
were  well  chosen  and  finely  ren- 
dered, “The  Broomstick  Train’’ 
being  one  of  the  best.  Perhaps 
the  highest  and  best  view  of  her 
subject  as  well  as  the  one  most 
uncommonly  seen, was  presented 
toward  the  last  of  the  address 
in  a carefully  selected  list  of  ap- 
l liorisms. 

Aresolution  concerning  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dinsmore  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Quinn  and  sym- 
pathetically spoken  to  by  Mr. 
Tappan : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Historical 
Society  records  with  sorrow  the 
recent  death  of  two  members, 
Mrs.  Joanna  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Williams  Dinsmore.  In 
spite  of  sickness  and  cares,  they 
were  interested  members,  and 
the  Society  will  miss  their  pres- 
ence and  cheerfulness. 

ALMON  J.  DYER. 
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©rber  of  Exercises 

AT  THE 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  THE 
SHARON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

IN  THE  SHARON  TOWN  HALL,  ON  FRIDAY  EVENING 
OCTOBER  25,  1907,  AT  8 O’CLOCK 


SINGING  IN  CONCERT.  Conducted  by  Mr.  William  R.  Lane 
Angel  of  Peace.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

READING  OF  RECORDS,  Mr.  George  H.  Whittemore 

SOLO,  ......  Mr.  William  R.  Lane 

Creole  Lover’s  Song.  Buck 

ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS,  and  Incidental  Business 

PIANO  SOLO,  .....  Miss  Marion  Lane 
Polish  Dance.  Scharwenka 

SINGING  IN  CONCERT,  Conducted  by  Mr.  William  R.  Lane 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Samuel  Woodworth 

LECTURE,  .....  Miss  Sara  A.  Hamlin 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Poet-Laureate  of  Boston 

SOLO,  ......  Mr.  William  R.  Lane 

The  Pretty  Creature.  S tor  ace 

SOCIAL  Half-hour  with  Service  of  Tea 

Mrs.  John  H.  Corl  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Maginnes,  Matrons. 
Waitresses:  Miss  Maude  Bryant,  Miss  Mattie  Eddy,  Miss  Vina 
Johnson,  Miss  Grace  Mackintosh,  Miss  Helen  Mackintosh,  Miss 
Agnes  O’Brien,  Miss  Mary  Wilson. 

SINGING  IN  CONCERT.  Conducted  by  Mr.  William  R.  Lane 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Julia  Ward  Howe 


ERASTUS  OTIS  FULLER. 

Mr.  Erastus  Otis  Fuller  of 
, Sharon,  who  died  October  25,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years  and 
three  months,  in  his  home  on 
Canton  street,  was  born  July  30 
1827.  His  father,  Otis  Fuller, 
lived  in  the  house  formerly  J 
standing  over  what  is  now  an 
open  cellar  on  the  same  street, 
a few  rods  further  west.  It  is 
an  interesting  old  cellar  where 
the  deceased  would  point  out  to 
the  visitor  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  denote  the  places 
where  different  articles  used  to 
be  kept. 

The  trains  between  Boston 
and  Providence  run  in  plain 
i view  of  both  estates  on  the  en- 
| bankment  a little  to  the  east, 
and  cross  Canton  street  over 
the  "low  bridge/’  The  building 
of  this  a pioneer  railroad  in  the 
early  thirties,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  boy.  While 
still  in  his  teens  he  worked  in  a 
boot  manufactory  in  the  village, 
until  he  earned  his  first  hundred 
lost  to  him  through  the  failure 
of  his  employers.  Soon  after 
this  he  went  to  Canton,  and  lat- 
er on  established  himself  in  bus- 
iness there  as  store-keeper  for 
forty  years.  Since  Mr.  Fuller’s 
retirement  from  active  business, 
lie  had  spent,  his  last  days  in  his 
native  town. 

A sister  and  a brother,  both 
of  younger  years,  survive  Mr.  i 
Fuller:  The  sister  is  Mrs.  Cath- 


erine H.  Barrett  now  living  with 
Erastus  Barrett,  one  of  her 
sons  in  Burlington.  Iowa.  She 
is  the  widow  of  Richard  Cecil 
Barrett,  whose  mother  was  one  | 
of  the  seven  Hewins  sisters , 
that  lived  on  Moose  Kill  street.; 
Another  of  these  sisters  was 
the  mother  of  D.  Webster  Pet- 
tee  of  Sharon.  Mrs.  Barrett  is 
not  strong  enough  to  take  the 
journey  to  Sharon,  but  is  repre- 
sented by  another  son,  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Barrett  of  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Enoch  Fuller,  the 
surviving  brother,  is  considerab- 
ly younger  than  the  deceased,  in 
whose  employ  he  was  for  many 
years.  He  has  lately  moved  in- 
to Sharon,  occupying  the  house 
on  the  north  corner  of  North 
Main  and  Maskwonicut  streets. 
The  deceased  was  never  married 

The  residence  of  the  deceased 
was  a sightly  one  as  viewed 
from  the  cars  approaching  Shar- 
on, and  the  glimmer  of  the  lights 
in  the  windows  was  a cheerful 
welcome  home  when  the  tired 
Sharon  passenger  searched  for 
the  first  sign  of  life  in  Sharon, 
before  the  train  neared  its  sta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a member  of 
the  Hisorical  Society,  a man  of 
quiet  tastes  who  held  no  public 
office.  His  funeral  last  Monday 
afternoon,  was  from  his  late  re- 
sidence, being  conducted  by 
Rev.  Almon  J.  Dyer.  The  burial 
was  in  Chestnut  Tree  Cemetery. 


. 
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Some  Changes  of  a 
Decade  in  Sharon 

Changes,  even  in  a small  town, 
are  so  many,  that  I must  at  the 
outset  *ay  that  I shall  not  note 
individual  changes,  as  births,  mar 
riages,  deaths,  removals,  new-com- 
ers or  private  buildings  erected 

T he  Central  Square  has  lost  ir> 
platform  scales,  the  horse  sheds 
and  the  stable  an  an  ugly  big 
sign  board.  It  has  gained  the 
brick  business  block,  Mr.  Roach’s 
building  and  the  simi  le  and  i ffec- 
rive  bunch  of  sign-boards  over  the 
tountain  The  town  hall  square 
has  lost  Morse’s  block,  but  the 
town  hall  and  grounds,  with  plat- 
form scales  in  the  rear,  are  we  1 
kept.  The  hose  building  is  being 
enlarged,  and  the  flag  pole  has 
been  replaced. 

Massapoag  pond  has  lost  the 
enormous  ice-houses,  a winter  in 
dustry,  and  the  hotels  at  either 
end  of  the  pond — one  of  large  ac- 
commodation— a summer  indus- 
try. A new  ice  house,  however, 
is  being  erected  there.  Sharon 
streets  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
instead  of  kerosene,  as  likewise  is 
a good  proportion  of  the  houses. 
The  first  electric  railway  runs  for 
three  miles  from  Cobb’s  Corner 
to  Garden  street,  giving  good  con- 
nection with  Boston.  Ten  years 
ago,  bicycles  were  the  rage  ; now, 
automobiles.  The  telephone  is  in 
general  private  as  well  as  public 
use. 

The  churches  have  done  well. 
The  Unitarian  church  has  been 
painted  within  and  without,  and 
the  basement  built  over  with  mod- 
ern improvements.  It  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  the  town  clock 
is  illuminated  at  night  by  a pecul- 
iar arrangement  of  light  thrown 
on  the  dials.  A tablet  at  the{ 
door  gives  the  name  of  the  build-! 


ing.  The  Congregational  church 
has  received  even  more  extensive 
refittings,  and  is  not  an  eye-sore 
to  the  transient  visitor.  Kerosene 
gave  way  to  acetylene,  and  that  to 
electricity.  A marble  tablet  re- 
cords the  names  of  all  the  pastors 
The  old  parsonage  has  been  re- 
placed by  a convenient  house. 
Very  great  changes  have  been 
effected  by  Father  Costello  in  the 
Catholic  church  and  grounds  on 
Cottage  street,  with  a splendid 
parochial  lesidc.nce  across  the 
way.  By  misfortunes,  in  which 
all  sympathize,  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing house  has  been  unoccupied 
for  several  years,  and  looks  the 
worse  for  wear.  In  a fine  spirit 
of  harmony,  the  Baptist  and  Uni 
tarian  societies,  by  arrangement, 
worship,  at  different  hours,  in  the 
Unitarian  church.  Ten  decades 
ago  the  Unitarians,  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists  worshi  p p e d 
God  under  the  same  roof.  More 
than  one  decade  will  be  needed  to 
restore  the  unity  of  this  trinity. 
Meanwhile,  each  church  on  Main 
street  has  a magnificent  plot  of 
ground  which  ought  to  be  graded, 
well-loamed  and  seeded  with 
grass.  St.  John  Mission  has 
erected  a pleasing  structure  on 
High  street,  which  is  only  a part 
of  a contemplated  larger  edifice. 
A new  denomination  has  appeared 
— the  Christian  Scientist  Church 
attendance  has  increased. 

Two  post  offices  have  been 
dropped,  East  Sharon  and  Sharon 
Heights.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Bryant 
is  the  sole  postmaster  of  the  town. 
The  arrangements  for  sending 
letters  to  Sharon  families  living 
away  from  the  Center  are  annoy- 
ing. Hardly  any  person  knows 
the  proper  post-office  address  of 
all  his  townsmen.  It  may  be 
Canton,  Stoughton,  East  Foxbor- 
ough,  Walpole,  South  Walpole, 
Canton  rural  free  delivery  No.  I 


nr  No  2,  or  North  Easton  rural 
free  delivery  No  i.  A Sharon 
directory  is  much  needed  for  this 
among  other  matters.  There  is  a 
movement  being  made  for  the 
transfer  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
to  Sh  iron.  The  stranger  passing 
through  Sharon  Center  has  to  ask 
the  name  of  the  place.  This  in-' 
convenience  could  be  avoided  if 
several  buildings  were  plainly 
marked,  as  Sharon  His.h  School, 
Sharon  P<>st  Office,  Shamn  Town 
Hall.  , 

The  primary  school  house  has 
been  built  on  High  street.  The 
hUh  school  grounds  have  been 
improve  d bv  the  removal  of  out 
buildings  and  the  making  < f a 
lawn  Pupils  are  now  fitted  for 
college.  Sharon  affords  a good 
field  for  the  centralization  of  its 
schools. 

The  young  men  have  kept  up 
the  ancient  fame  of  the  town  for 
skill  in  baseball  playing,  but  they 
have  lost  the  right  to  use  the 
grounds  on  Station  street,  as  it  is 
surveyed  for  streets  and  house 
lots.  A pleasant  new  location 
might  be  a prepared  field  at  the 
foot  of  Pond  street  in  view  of 
Massapoag  pond. 

The  two  manifestly  superior1 
natural  features  of  Sharon  are  its 
high  Moose  Hill,  and  its  wide- 
spreading  Massapoag  pond.  The 
tower  on  the  hill  is  dilapidated 
and  a new  one  should  be  put  up. 
Public  boats  are  needed  on  the 
pond.  The  old  water  works,  near 
the  present  water  works,  were 
burned  by  boys  on  a frolic,  a great 
loss  of  a much-prized  relic.  Since 
the  burning  of  Mr.  Wright’s  livery 
stable  on  Pond  street,  the  supply 
of  carriages  and  horses  has  scarce- 
ly equalled  the  demand.  It  would 
ne  a great  convenience  to  many 
if  there  was  a public  carriage  stand 
in  Central  Square.  When  a team 
is  wanted  there,  it  is  wanted  very 
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much.  The  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation has  constructed  two  sec- 
tions of  planked  sidewalk.  Other- 
wise the  sidewalks,  generally,  are 
of  gravel  of  which  Sharon  furnish- 
es an  excellent  quality.  The  roads 
are  in  good  order,  and  soon  be- 
come firm  and  dry  after  a rain. 
Knollwood  Cemetery  has  been 
established  by  an  outside  corpora-, 
tion  on  the  borders  of  Sharon  andi 
Canton,  with  a flag  station  on  the 
railroad.  The  town  bounds  at 
this  place  were  changed  by  special 
statute,  for  the  sake  of  being 
straightened.  Rockridge  ceme- 
tery has  been  greatly  beautified 
by  the  erection  there  of  the  sold- 
iers’ monument.  Mr.  Solomon 
Talbot  has  identified  two  unmark- 
ed graves  as  those  of  the  eminent 
patriot,  Edmund  Quincy,  and  his 
daughter.  The  cemetery  should 
buy  and  annex  a little  plot  in  the 
rear  containing  the  old  cellar  hole 
over  which  stood  the  house  where 
Gen.  Benjamin  Tupper  was  born. 
A well  and  the  foundation  of  a 
shop  are  close  by.  The  town  es 
tablished  a good  precedent  by  ap- 
propriating a small  sum  for  the 
repair  of  an  abandoned  grave  yard 
on  Moose  Hill  street. 

The  board  of  assessors  is  now 
separate  from  the  selectmen,  and 
has  done  well  in  reducing  the  tax 
rate  to  $14.00  in  the  thousand. 
Silas  A.  Stone  is  a county  com- 
missioner. Edward  J.  Fuller  is 
representative  in  the  state  Legis- 
lature where  previously  have  sat 
Timothy  F.  Quinn  and  Silas  A. 
Stone.  These  three  gentlemen 
are  the  selectmen  of  Sharon.  Dr. 
George  W.  Field  is  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game.  There  is  no  lawyer’s  office 
in  Sharon,  but  several  lawyers 
living  here  do  business  in  Boston. 

Mann’s  Mill,  after  manufactur- 
ing cotton  duck  for  57  years,  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Acme  Thread 


Co.  The  old  saw  mill  on  North 
Main  street  at  the  corner  of  Can- 
ton street,  burned  down  and  a 
new  mill  has  been  built  on  the 
same  site.  Here  pine  logs  are 
sawn  into  box  boards.  There  are 
very  few  industries  in  Sharon  for 
the  employment  of  workmen. 
The  same  store  keepers,  barbers 
and  carpenters,  among  other  busi 
ness  men,  now  in  Sharon,  were 
also  here  ten  y-^ars  ago 

Societies  are  being  formed  all 
the  time  The  Ladies’  Fortnight 
1\  is  in  full  vigor  The  Shan  n 
Club,  the  Tuxedo  Club  and  the 
G’  eek  'etter  club  have  th.  ir  strong 
suppoiters  The  Sharon  Choral 
Society  of  100  members  is  doin  * 
good  work  Will  it  so  organize  as 
to  ensure  its  c ntinuance  in  the 
future?  The  Sharon  Histoiicali 
Society  has  been  incorporated  and 
has  250  members.  It  holds  free 
quarterly  meetings  and  issues  a 
printed  annual  What  it  needs 
are  an  endowment  fund  and  a fire 
proof  building.  The  golf  club  has 
grounds  near  Stonholm,  and  the 
tennis  club  has  a tennis  court  on 
the  Barbour  place  near  the  station. 
The  two  newspapers  of  ten  years 
ago  are  now  merged  in  the  Sharon 
Advocate. 

Sharon  has  set  the  example  of 
celebrating  old  home  week  each 
year.  Soon  its  old  citizens  and 
friends  at  a distance  will  find  out 
this  fact,  and  come  and  spend  a 
week  in  Sharon.  They  will  find 
somebody’s  latch  string  hanging 
outside  for  them  to  pull  and  enter. 
The  Center  School  Association 
holds  its  yearly  festival  in  old 
home  week,  and  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful agency  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  friends  from  abroad. 
Several  matters  under  discussion 
are  not  yet  settled,  as  the  removal 
of  three  railroad  crossings,  the 
building  of  a trolley  line  from 
Boston  to  Providence  and  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  town  water  system. 

What  ha'  been  the  gain  of  ten 
years  ? Why,  ten  years’  happi- 
ness and  the  keeping  of  the  town 
to  its  own  good  standard.  But  in 
addition  thereto  it  has  been  no- 
ticed by  strangers  and  visitors,  as 
well  as  by  the  townspeople,  that 
there  is  an  increasing  excellent 
town  spirit  of  harmony  pervading 
all  classes.  If  active  assistance 
to  a new  project  cannot  be  given, 
there  is  no  active  opposition  to  it. 
There  is  a notable  five  hundred, 
who  can  occasionally  be  at  leisure 
from  themselves,  and  who  are  te- 
lied  upon  by  musical  people,  relig- 
ious people,  the  lively  and  the  gay, 
to  fill  the  seats  at  the  va  ious  in- 
teresting assemblies  held  in  our 
town  hall  or  in  our  churches. 
‘■Live  and  let  live”  is  the  motto 
Citizens  also  are  learning  to  love 
their  town  more,  and  to  seek  out 
and  admire  its  natural  and  histori* 
cal  points  of  interest.  To  make 
others  happy  is  the  thought  of 
many,  remembering  that  “the 
pleasure  of  doing  good  is  the  only 
one  that  never  wears  out.” 
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